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LIEUT. PAVLICHENKO 
By Elsa Maxwell 


Reprinted by permission of the New 
York Pest and Press Alliance, Inc. 


WAS fortunate last week in being able to meet 

Russia’s most famous woman soldier, Lieut. Liud- 

milla Pavlichenko—the woman who single-handed 
and one-by-one bumped off more than a trainload of 
Nazis. A reception had been arranged at the Soviet 
Le®ation for a visiting group of girl high school editors. 
I had told Helen Whitelaw, the keen executive secretary 
of the Russian War Relief, that Lieut. Pavlichenko was 
the one woman I was dying to meet, but that it had 
been impossible to get to her. 

“Tll smuggle you in,” Helen had said. “When the high 
school press conference is held, you come along.” 

That's how I got in. And what a surprise was wait- 
ing: for Lieut. Pavlichenko is of that band of great 
spirits which comes to the front only in times of high 
moment. She is sensational—a beauty, with a calm but 
powerful personality, dominating everything in the 
room; yet everything about her is piquant and feminine. 
But wherever she is—is Russia! In speaking she seems 
to acknowledge no language barrier—you understand 
her—although you don’t speak her language—nor she 
yours. 

Last month, a group of movie stars in Hollywood 
was waiting to meet her. The girl with the most beauti- 
ful face of all our movie stars—a girl who, for diplo- 
macy’s sake, must remain nameless—was lolling around, 
annoyed at having to wait, and patronizing in her at- 
titude. 

Charles Chaplip blew up. Striding over-to this a 
salaried star, he asked, “What have you got besides 
that face of yours? What are you going to do after 
your beauty has gone—and every minute brings that 
time closer? Remember, you're going to meet a woman 
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tonight who has lived more in one hour than you have 
lived in your entire life.” 

And Charlie was right. Lieut. Pavlichenko has that 
Olympian poise and sureness which eomes from hav- 
ing met all of existence face-to-face and stood the test. 
She has the face of a Corregio madonna, the hands of 
a child; and her brown uniform, with its red insignia, 
still carried the stains received in combat. 

A woman friend of mine, in a smart uniform, crisply 
tailored and immaculate, asked her almost sarcastically, 
“Is that the same uniform you use for dress and 
parade?” 

Liudmilla turned a perfect dead pan on my chic 
friend. “We have no parades now in Russia. We think 
mainly of fighting; and when you fight you get stained. 
Perhaps that is the new chic.” 

My crisp friend, slightly diminished, retired from 
combat. 

I asked Lieut. Pavlichenko how it felt to go out stalk- 
ing human beings. “You are so feminine,” I said, “far 
from the Amazon people expected you to be—it seems 
almost out of character.” 

“Not at all,” she answered. “I have no emotion about 
it. We can’t regard Nazis as human beings. They are 
machines, thoroughly trained in all the tactics of bru- 
tality. They are in our country to kill us; to kill our 
children. They must be wiped out coldly and 
efficiently.” 

“Tell me,” I went on, “how did it feel the first time 
you killed a man?” 

Liudmilla looked thoughtful. “It was not pleasant,” 
she said. “I was well-camouflaged, lying on a hill. | 
saw my man through the telescope of my gun. He had 
a red beard. He was washing himself in a stream, sing- 
ing to himself.” 

“Were you frightened?” 

“Of course. My hands were trembling. Gaiety is such 
a rare thing, it seemed criminal to destroy it. Then | 
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eo Sweep Cialis | 
Dewey Triumphs in New York 


Election Day, 1942, was a big day 
for the Republicans. Even the most op- 
timistic P chieftains had not dared 
to hope for so much. The New Deal 
majority in the House and Senate was 
reduced to the lowest level since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office in 1933. The 
two parties will be so evenly balanced 
in the new Congress that combinations 
of Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats will be able to block many Presi- 
dential proposals. 

New Deal Casualties. Many New Deal 
leaders were eliminated by the electo- 
rate. Among these were Senator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown of Michigan, leader in 
the anti-inflation fight; Senator Josh Lee 
of Oklahoma, sponsor of prohibition for 
soldiers; Representative Richard M. 
Duncan of Missouri, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee; and Rep- 
resentative Clyde Williams a Missouri, 
who did much to put through the price- 
control legislation. 

One great political career came to 
an end. Eighty-one-year-old Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska was de- 
feated after 40 years in Congress. “Wh 
should people be so mad at me? I can't 
understand it,” the bewildered old man 




















whom President Roosevelt has called 

“America’s No. 1 Liberal,” asked re- 

porters, with tears in his eyes. 
Republican Winners. In addition to 


“their Congressional victories, the vt 


publicans made a net gain of three 
ernors. The election of Thomas E. 
Dewey as Governor of New York by a 
plurality of 590,000 votes ended 20 
years of Democratic rule in that State, 
and made the winner an outstanding 
possibility for the 1944 Republican 
Presidential nomination. Three other 
Republican governors, each re-elected 
for a third term, are also Presidential 
possibilities. These are John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
sota, and, Leverett E. Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts. 

The Box Score. Here is the makeu 
of the new Congress as compared with 
the old: 


SENATE 
New. Present. 
RN A oi 57 65 
Republicans ...............00+++- 38 29 
PYOQTESSIVE .0..2.00s0erce0ceseeee 1 1 
Independent . BUS SAS Mee 0 1 
HOUSE 
Democrats ......:c0..cccsccs000es 22.4 256 
Republicans ................0.+. 207 165 
American Labor Party...... I 1 
PYOMTESSIVES 5-5-5520... 2 ah 
Farmer-Labor ................ 1 x 
Independent Democrat..... 0 1 
VaCamcies .....05..cccedieescceess 8 


How Did It Happen? What is the ex- 
planation of this flood of Republican 
votes? That, of course, he ra largely 


on who is doing the é 
The New York ag ae Tribune (Re- 
publican ) saw two factors involved: 
‘One is the dissatisfaction of the voters 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct of the 
war effort. The depth and width of that 
disapproval is recorded in the figures of 


Tuesday’s balloting. The second factor 
is the ability and character of the 
youngest generation of Republicans who 

ve come to the front and who won 
the outstanding victories in this elec- 
tion.” 


“The flood of Republican ballots in 
the first wartime election in 24 years,’ 
wrote W. H. Lawrence of the New York 
Times (Democratic) “was interpreted 
generally as a reflection of the voters’ 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
war, both at home and abroad, but in 
no sense was it regarded as any mani- 
festation of a desire to slacken the war 
pace or the preparations which must be 
made at home for victory.’ 

Walter Lippman, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, agreed with this last 
point: “Nothing new and significant 
was discernible in the campaign’ which 
bears upon the general conduct of the 
war or upon the post-armistice world.” 

“As to the general significance of the 
election,” Mr. Lippmann warned, “the 
one certain thing which can be said is 
that the seasoned observer will not pro- 
fess to draw more meaning out of it“ 
than there is in it. The vote was light, 
and the electorate which decided the 
election was not fully representative of 
the nation. There are 800,000 men over- 
seas in the Army alone, and to them 
must be added the men of the Navy and 
the war workers who have migrated.” 


























Rube Goldberg in The New York Sun 


G. O. P. Van Winkle 














Rommel's Egypfian 
Armies Are Smashed 


For 18 days Allied planes and artil- 
lery ahead: 5 at Marshal Rommel’s de- 
fenses in the Egyptian desert. At the 
same time, infantry and engineers (sap- 
pers to the British) carefully cleaned 

out the Iand -mines which barred the 
path of Allied tanks. Finally the job 
was done. The tanks rumbled ahead. 

Suddenly the Axis defenses cracked. 
From Cairo came word that Rommel’s 
army was in “full retreat” with the 
Allied forces in hot pursuit. 

With every communique the tale of 


Axis disaster grew. The Allies were tak- | 


ing a heavy toll of the disordered, de- 
moralized Germans and Italians. Only 
a retreating rear guard of tanks and 
antitank guns saved them from ccm- 
- plete rout. The Axis air force had been 
almost swept from the skies. 
Heavy Losses. Nine thousand Axis 


troops were captured. General von 
Stumme, Rommel’s second in command, 
was dead. General Ritter von Thoma, 
next in rank, was a captive. The num- 
ber of planes, tanks and guns destroyed 
mounted into the hundreds. Axis casual- 
ties were so heavy that in one sector 


the. Italians asked for an armistice to 
permit them to bury their dead. 

This appeared to be the worst deteat 
that Hitler’s armies had ever suffered. 
The British Eighth Army hopes to drive 
the Axis out of North Africa. 

“United Nations.” British Empire 
troops are not the only units in the 
Eighth Army. There are also Fighting 
French and Poles from Russia. And in 
the African skies the RAF flies wing to 
wing with the U.S. Desert Task Force. 





Our Men Win First 
Round In Solomons 


The first round of the naval battle 
for control of the southwestern Pacific 
was fought around the Stewart and 
Santa Cruz islands, which lie 250 miles 
apart, to the southeast of the Solomons. 

e Americans won that round. 

Japanese Fleet Battered. The battle 
started when a Japanese force of heavy 
cruisers and destroyers, followed at a 
distance by loaded tr rts, bore 
down on Florida Island. American 
planes spotted the fleet. Dive bombers 
and Flying Fortresses blasted it. 

The following day another and larger 
Japanese fleet was sighted. This one 
was attacked by an Americap carrier 
task force. The battle was fought across 
150 miles of ocean, No Japanese ships 
were known to have been sunk, but 
two large carriers were smashed and 
five battleships or cruisers were hit by 
bombs or torpedoes. At least 100 en- 
emy planes were destroyed. The shat- 
tered Japanese invasion fleets withdrew. 

But we had suffered losses; also. The 
destroyer Porter and an unidentified 
aircraft carrier were sunk. That left us 
with only three of the seven flat-tops 
we had at the beginning of the war. 
The Japanese have lost five out of the 
eleven carriers with which they started. 

On the Island. On Guadalcanal it- 
self, our Marines were driving the Japa- 
nese back. Our control of the seas 
around Guadalcanal made it possible to 
keep our men supplied. The Japanese 
on the island were cut off from assis- 
tance. But Secretary of Navy Knox said 
the Japanese were getting ready for an- 
other attack. . 


Acme 








The African Buffalo Bucks Rommel! 


Fighting in Russia 
Shifts to Caucasus 


Bitter fighting was still going on amid 
the ruins of Stalingrad. But the main 
battle in Russia had shifted to the north 
ern foothills of the Caucasus. 

Tough Battlefield. The Caucasian 
land bridge from Europe to Asia is one 
of the toughest battlefields in the world. 
The Caticasus Mountains are the highest 
in Europe. 

Mountain Passes. There are passes 
through the mountains, over which sol- 
diers and even wheeled vehicles can 
travel: Five of these routes are par- 
ticularly important. 

1. A railroad runs most of the way. 
a road the rest, along the Black Sea 
coast from Tuapse to Batum. 

2. Farther east, the Sukhum military 
highway cuts southwest through the 
mountains to the city of Sukhum on the 
Black Sea. But the heaviest fighting is 
around the northern entrances to the 
two main trans-Caucasian routes. 

3. One of these routes is the Ossetian 
military ge Bvt which runs from Ala- 
gir, now claimed by the Germans, to 
Kutaisi, south of the mountain range. 

4. The other is the Georgian military 
highway front Ordzhoniki to Tiflis. 
This is the best of the mountain roads. 

5. Finally, there is a narrow but 
— route along the Caspian Sea 

rom Makhach Kala to Baku. 

The Germans and Russians were 
fighting for control of these gateways 
through the mountains. The Germans 
were far from the ian Sea, but 
were driving toward Ordzhonikidze. 


General B. L. Montgomery (pointing), 
head of British army in Middle Eas:, 
is the man who has Nazis of the run. 
Here he is mapping battle tactics. 
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Who Shall Control = 
Manpower and How! 


Is there a shortage of manpower in 
the United States? Or are we just not 
using our manpower properly? In either 
8 what me -F Bout it? These 
are big questions agitating Washington. 
No one seems to know the answers. As 
many conflicting statements are being 
issued as used to be made about the 
rubber shortage. 

McNutt versus Hershey. Even the two 
men who have most to do with the 
problem do not agree. Chairman Paul 
V. McNutt of the War Manpower Com- 
mission believes that Congress should 
pass a national service act giving the 
WMC power to draft every citizen for 
compulsory war service. 

General Lewis B. Hershey, head of 
Selective Service, objects to having his 
organization put under the control of 
the WMC. Mr. MeNutt’s own advisory 
committee of labor and industry issued 
a report Opposifg a draft of labor. 

National Service Pigeonholed. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt attempted to end the 
argument by announcing that the pro- 
posed national service act would be 
pigeon-holed for the time being. It was 
still in the study stage, he said. 


WPB Adopts New 
Materlals Dole 


The War Production Board has been 
busy reorganizing itself for greater effi- 
ciency. In September WPB Chief Don- 
ald M. Nelsop appointed two very tough 
business men to the organization: Fer- 
dinand M. Eberstadt, banker; and 
Charles E, Wilson, former president of 
General Electric: WPB has made con- 
siderable progress toward efficiency 
since they came on the job. 

Master Plan. The latest step was 
taken by Mr. Eberstadt. It was a master 
plan for getting scarce materials to the 





tight war factories at the right time - 


and in the right quantities. This is how 
the “Controlled Materials Plan” will 
work: : bd 

First, The Production Requirements 
Committee will divide the scarce mate- 
rials into seven parts, for Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, Lend-Lease, 
Board of Economic Warfare, civilian 


supply and the aircraft scheduling unit | 


of the WPB (run by Mr. Wilson). 
Second, each of these agencies will 
divide its share among the plants which 
are working for it. 
Third, every plant will dole out ma- 
terials to smaller. factories which ma 
>be supplying it with parts or doing wor 


for it. 





Press Assn. 
Coordination of Army and Navy war 


Army, Navy Brain Trust efforts is discussed by top U. S. fight- 


A 


ing men at lunch in Combined Chiefs of Staff Building, Washington. Left to right: 
enix al King, General Marshall, Admiral Leahy, Lieut. General Henry Arnold. 





Turkish President 
Warns of Dangers 


President Ismet Inonu of Turkey has 
warned the National Assembly that the 
country is in danger of attack. “Turkey 
is closer to war today than at any time 
since the present world conflict started,” 
he said. “We will continue to maintain 
loyally and scrupulously our national 
policy, remaining faithful to our con- 
tractual engagements, to our alliance 
(with Britain) and our friendship (pact 
with Germany). ~ 

“One begins to understand that polit- 
ical institutions founded.on domination 
by a single power cannot be majn- 
tained.” 

Warning to Whom? This speech in- 
dicated that Turkey was still deter- 
mined to remain neutral, as war crept 
closer to her borders. It was generally 
interpreted as a warning to Hitler that 
the Turks would neither make a deal 
with him nor allow him to march into 
their country without armed opposition. 

Lease-lend in Evidence. Turkey’s firm- 
ness was backed up by a growing flow 
of lend-lease aid from the United States. 
American equipment was very much in 
evidence at the recent Republic Day 
military parade. It included half-ton 
reconnaissance cars, artillery-towing 
trucks and 37 mm. anti-tank guns. 
Troops wore British boots and helmets. 

In return for lease-lend material, the 
United Nations are getting Turkish 
chrome, vital for gZ Figh-pinds 


| steel armor plate. 





President Asks End 
Of Trade Barriers 


President Roosevelt -sent a special 
message to Congress requesting power 
to suspend all laws which interfere with 
the free movement of supplies and per- 
sons into and out of the United States. 
This will speed up war production. The 
power should be granted, the President 
said, “for the duration . . . but no 
longer.” 

Canadian Precedent. Tariffs and other 
bars to free commerce between the 
United States and Canada were re- 
moved last year. The President wants 
to extend this policy to all the United 
Nations. 

War Production Impeded. What kind 
of trade barriers does the President refer 
to? Here are some examples: 

The United States has a law which 
forbids the transportation of Navy sup- 
plies by sea except in American ships. 
Another measure prohibits the use of 
non-American materials in the building 
of ships under the Merchant Marine 
Act. Various regulations hinder the 
movement of persons and communica- 
tions to and from this country. Tariffs 
are collected on many foreign materials 
used in our war production. , 

These barriers were set up in time of 
pees to protect American industry from 
oreign competition. Now all the United 
Nations are working together to win the 
war. These trade barriers slow down the 
war program. 
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By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


going to be right back here in 
Washington helping me run it.” 
President Roosevelt is the speaker. 
The time is several years ago. The man 


Be if we ever have a war, youre 


__ he is talking to is Admiral William D. 


Leahy, now chief of staff to the Com- 
suiiahen de-Chiel of the Army and Navy. 

Since that time Admiral Leahy be- 
came Ambassador Leahy and went to 
Vichy, France, where he worked tire- 
lessly, if ineffectually, trying to keep 
the delicate balance of relationships be- 
tween Petain’s government and the 
United States. His job reaching a stand- 
still when the pro-Nazi Laval returned 
to power, the Admiral was recalled to 
America. For the past few months he 
has been steadily moving into promi- 
nence as the real hand at the controls 
of all U.S. military operations. 


May Live in White House 


Back in Washington, Admiral Leahy, 
whose wife died in France shortly be- 


fore his return here, has been living - 


quietly with his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
William H. Leahy, and his small grand- 
son, Robert Beale Leahy. 

Lieut. Commander Leahy, the Ad- 
miral’s son, is assistant pai attache to 
Ambassador John Winant in London. 
Reports are that Admiral Leahy will 
soon take up residence at the White 
House, where he now spends most of 
his tire. 

In his most recent fireside chat to the 
nation, President Roosevelt emphasized 
the importance of Admiral y's post 
when he was describing the activities 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Admiral Leahy is actually the boss of 
this top group, the American members 


. of which include General George C. 


Marshall as Army Chief of Staff, Ad- 
miral E. J. King as Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Fleet and 
Chief of Naval Operations, and Lieut. 
General H. H. Arnold as Commanding 
General of the Army Air Forces. 

Last July when President Roosevelt 





invernational News Photo 


Admiral Leahy 
The President's “personal chief of staff” 


indicated that the 67-year-old retired 
Admiral would serve as his personal 
“chief of staff,” no one here knew ex- 
actly what~that meant. In fact Mr. 
Roosevelt confused Admiral Leahy’s 
status further by describing him as his 


“leg. man.”* Three mohths later it had 


become clear that Admiral Leahy was 
the President’s “military mind” and the 
actual, if not official, head of the United 
Nations’ board of strategy. 

The British members of this board 
inelude Field Marshal Sir John Dill, 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, 
Lieut. General G. N. Macready, and 
Air Marshal D. C. S. Evill. 

The body known as the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff was established on Feb- 
ruary 6 of this year, and its purpose 
was announced ‘a “to insure ca lete 
coordination of the war effort of Great 
Britain and the United States, includ- 
ing the production and distribution of 
war supplies and to provide for full 
British and American collaboration with 
the United Nations now associated in 
prosecution of the war against the Axis 
powers.” 

That authority is pretty sweeping and 

*leg man. One who gathers information 
from various sources and reports it to his 
chief. A newspaper reporter, especially one 
who goes to the scene of the event and 
telephones the details to a re-write man in 
the newspaper Jffice. 


This Board of Strategy, as it has un- 
officially been termed, is on the job 
every day. Its sessions, held in the 
attractive white marble building on 
Constitution Avenue which » formerly 
housed the United States Public Health 
Service and the Surgeon General’s office, 
run for hours at <a Its — : enda- 
tions are specific and are amo 
of war action. The White iio and 
Downing Street have the final okay. 
But not one of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staffs’ recommendations has yet to be 
turned down by either Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Ch ill. 

At the same time Admiral Leahy’s 
board has not hesitated to overrule sug- 
gestions for action that have been de 
to it-even when those su ions have 
come from Mr. Churchill hi . 

Admiral Leahy is a quiet, almost 
taciturn man, in a ance tly on 
the somber side. Pte is rds aH in 
manner and direct in speech. He gets on 
splendidly with his associates. 

It is not possible in this article to 
discuss matters of military strategy. We 
shall have to watch the events them- 
selves unfold in order to know what 
Admiral Leahy and his associates are 
planning. But there is every indication 
that we may not have to wait long to 
see some major decisions’ carried into 
major action. 

The United Nations are moving from 
defense to offense as the winter of 1942 
approaches. Big events are in the mak- 
ing. The talk of a second front itself 
implies not one focused and concen- 
trated drive across the Channel. It may 
mean several simultaneous moves 
_stretching all.the way from Dakar in 
the south to Norway in the north. 

One cannot be in Washington these 
days without realizing the tension in 


the air, The long of preparation 
and of patient w are drawing to 
an end. Action lies This is the 


pattern which Admiral Leahy is quietly 
and steadily working on with General 
Marshall, Admiral King, General Ar- 
nold, and their Allied associates. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


GREAT 
BRITAIN 


[= recent editorial in the American 








magazine Life calling upon England 

to clarify her war aims with respect 
to her Empire and announcing that 
Americans could not be e ed to 
fight for the maintenance of the old 
Empire, has excited the most wide- 
spread interest-in Great Britain. Every 
important newspaper has commented 
editorially, and discussion in the news 
columns, the letter. columns and in 
magazines has been lively. Having just 
arived in England, I find it a con- 
venient starting point for the articles 
I shall write for Scholastic from over- 
seas. 

There is no doubt that the English 
are keenly sensitive to American opin- 
ion. American influence here—I shall 
write of this later—is growing. While 
it would be an exaggeration to suggest 
that the English regard the United 
States as a senior partner, there is 
widespread recognition of the fact that 
the United States occupies, with ref- 
erence to the other United Nations, a 
position of central importance. 

The English realize, more fully al 
haps than do most Americans, how 
widespread is American influence — 
throughout the British Empire, in Latin 
America, and on the European conti- 
nent. Rightly or wrongly there is a feel- 
ing that English leaders for 
Britain and Empire, while Amer- 
ican leaders have taken upon them- 
selves to $peak for the whole of the 
United Nations. The explanation is not 
far to seek—the same thing occurred in 
World War I—and it is that the United 
States is, superficially at least, in a 
more impartial position than is Britain. 


British Side of the Argument 


Thus, to take only one example, | 
have heard again and again over here 
the expression, “I h your alleged 
liberals don’t bi us into making 
unwise concessions on India.” That 
hope is itself a confession of the po- 
tential pow of American opinion — 
even of opinion that may be unin- 
formed and wrong-headed. 

But to return to the Life article. 
With a few (the 
London Times went so far as to call 






























By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Now lecturing at Cambridge University, England 


. it “intolerable”) the reception has been 


one of sorrow rather than anger—sor- 
row not unmixed with astonishment. 
How, Englishmen ask; can any one so 
misunderstand the nature of the prob- 
lem confronting them? How can any- 
one write of the “old British Empire” 
as if it were still the Empire of George 
Ili? How can any American fail to 
see that it was because Britain was de- 
termined to save her liberties that she 
fought so gallantly for a long two years 
before the United States came into the 
war? How can any one fail to appre- 
ciate the way in which the Empire 
rallied to the cause or fail to under- 
stand the meaning of the effort that 
the Empire as a whole has made to de- 
fend the good cause? And, finally, how 
can any persons of authority or influ- 
ence be so unwise as to sow dissen- 
sion in the ranks of the United Nations 
at this time? ’ 


Reaction of the American Press _ 
At the same time the English have 
submitted no elaborate defense of their 
imperial system nor attempted to an- 
swer in any detailed way the implica- 


tions of the Life article. They have 


tried to. avoid sharp-tongued discussion, 
and they have wisely left it to Amer- 
icans to reply to Mr. Luce. They have 
noted, with unconcealed satisfaction, 
that American reaction to the Life ar- 
ticle has been on the whole unfavorable. 
Leading editorials in the New York 
, in The Nation, in The New 
Goa, and the rebuke administered by 
Thompson have all been re- 


ate 

printed here. It is felt that Mr. Luce 
and Life have come off second best in 
the debate. 





That's the Way the Wind Blows 







London Daily Sketen 


Yet it will not do to minimize its 
significance. For the question raised by 
the Life article— however awkwardly 
and ill-advisedly—is a question that 
must sooner or later be discussed. 

What, after all, are the United Na- 
tions fighting for, and what kind of 
world do they envision after victory 
has been won? Are they fighting to 
maintain the old order—as Mr, Luce im- 
plied? Are they fighting for the “Amer- 
ican Century,” as some Englishmen 
have asked—recalling with exasperation 
an earlier editorial in Life? Are they, 
perhaps, fighting for very different 
things, and will differences of war aims 
lead to post-war controversies of a more 


-serious nature? If there is any danger of 


this, it is well that the danger should 
be seen now and measures should be 
taken to eliminate it. 


Clarifying Post-War Aims 


So the Dife article cannot be re- 
garded as altogether evil. Unfortunate 
as it seems, it has precipitated discus- 
sion and debate. It has revealed to 
Englishmen the nature of the misunder- 
standing of their problems that still 
exists in the United States. It has sug- 
gested the desirability of clarifying war 
aims and: post-war programs. It has in- 


‘ spired a welcome expression of sym- 


py from American quarters respected 
y both conservative and liberal. Not 
so much the matter as the manner of 
the article was at fault. 

The bad manners of Secretary Ol- 
ney’s famous defiance of Britain over 
the Venezuela affair back in 1895 
shocked both Americans and English- 
men into protestations of understanding 
and friendship. Just so the bad manners 
of the Life article have tended to em- 

hasize the friendship and solidarity of 
two nations rather than to separate 
or antagonize them. 
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the Pacific is shown by the shaded 

area on this map. First the Japanese 
secured their land flank by moving 
through Indo-China and Thailand into 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula. Then 
they swept from island to island into the 
southwestern Pacific until they were 
threatening Australia. 

There the progress has stopped. They 
have been blasted out of all but one 
(Kiska) of the Aleutian Islands. The 
alert Far Eastern Army of the Soviets 
guards the borders of Siberia. No Japa- 
nese soldier has yet entered India. A 
United Nations offensive against Burma 
is just as possible as a Japanese attack 
on India. 

And in the south Pacific a rampart of 
islands stretching from New Guinea to 
the Fijis protects Australia and the sup- 


Jie extent of Japan’s conquests in 





Ring Around Japan 


ly routes between Australia, New Zea- 
Got and the United States, Japan is 
ringed by foes, 

The islands scattered over the south 


Pacific will an im t in 
Japan's pe A break that rite. ‘The 
islands shown within black circles on 
this map form the main barrier to Japa- 
nese a pas But ge of the others, 
large and small, will play parts in 
drama of Pacific war. Few of these 
islands have any economic im 

They are valuable as air bases, cable 
stations and sites for small naval bases 


The map on this page is a global | 





drawn on an azimuthal equal area pro- 
jection. We see the world as if the sur- 
face of the globe were flattened out and 
we were loo down °F global the 
north .Int of map, 
the pans of bodlion of land are dis- 
torted and distances become exaggerated 
the farther we. get from the temperate 
zone. Such are useful in studying 
large areas. auch ac Wide Piciic. All 
the areas are drawn p tionately and 

' ion of the areas 
to each other more accurately than we 
can on a flat map of the world drawn on 
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IX months ago, would you have 
5 recognized the names of the Solo- 
mon Islands—not to mention New 
Britain, New Hebrides, New Caledonia 
and Fiji? Probably not; they would 
have meant nothing to most Americans. 
Today, these unknown islands of the 
Pacific, in the words of the New York 
Times, “have become a suburb of all the 
towns of America.” 

American soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines are fighting and dying in the 
green tropical jungles of these. far-off 
dots on the map, in the air above them 
and the waters around them. They have 
become the farthest outposts of Amer- 
ican defense and attack in the Pacific. 

These islands lie like a great curved 
sword protecting Australia from the 
Japanese. They also cover the shortest 
supply routes between that continent 
and America, In addition to being a 
protection, they are a rich source of | 
the raw materials of war: nickel, 
chrome, iron, foodstuffs. 

The Japanese have a foothold on the 
northern rim of this island barrier—in 
New Guinea, New Britain and the 
northern Solomons—and they are trying 
to blast their way farther south and 
east. 

On New Guinea, and on Guadal- 
canal in the southern Solomons, the op- 
posing forces have clashed. The battles 
now in progress will settle whether the 
islands are to continue blocking the ad- 
vance of the Japanese, or whether they 
are to become new stepping stones on 
the path to. Australia. 


Press Assn. 


Three Aussies and a Yank observe Jap bombers over Port Moresby, New Guinea, report observations by ‘phone. 


ISLAND BATTLEGROUNDS 
OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


That is what these islands mean in 
terms of military and naval strategy. 
How do they look to the American or 
Australian boys who land in their 
friendly ports or fight their way ashore 
in the teeth of the Japanese? Perhaps 
we can get an idea if we pay an a 
inary flying visit to each of them, “read- 
ing from left to right,” from New 
Guinea to the Fiji Islands. 


New Guinea 


When Allied (mostly Australian) sol- 
diers go to New Guinea they are likely 
to land at Port Moresby, the neat little 
city on a hilly peninsula jutting out 
from the south coast. But Port Moresby 
is not New Guinea. 

The soldiers have only to step off the 
peninsula to find themselves in a 
swampy coastal plain, hot and humid, 
infested with snakes, insects and 
malaria. 

Only a few miles inland they find 
themselves on the trail which leads to 
the Japanese bases in the northeast, 
across New Guinea’s towering Owen 
; mountains, covered with thick- 
matted rain forests. The forest is re- 
lieved only by a high plateau whose 
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tall, coarse grass is almost as impen- 
etrable as the enlaced trees. There are 
also scattered clearings made by the 
miners who came to the island in the 
gold rush of the .1920’s. 

If a soldier strays off the trail and 
away from his comrades, he quickly 
finds himself transported from World 
War II back to the Stone Age. Much of 
the interior of New Guinea is entirely 
unexplored. And the great majority of 
its 670,000 inhabitants are among the 
most primitive savages in the world. 
They are a mixture of dark-skinned 
races, ranging from deep tan to black 
in color, Eat pygmies to near-giants 
in size. 

Many of them live perched in grass- 
thatched tree houses, using nothing but 
stone implements, and practicing can- 
nibalism and head hunting. 

In spite of its sparse opulation, New 
Guinea is the second largest island in 
the world (next to Greenland). Its area 
of 313,000 square miles is a sixth larger 
than that of the state of Texas. 

The western half of the island is part * 
of the Netherlands Indies. The eastern 
part used to be divided between Phe 
(containing Port Moresby) which be- 
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~longed to Australia, and a German col- 
ony called Kaiser William’s Land. The 
Australians seized Kaiser William's 
Land during World War I. The League 
of Nations later made it an Australian 
mandate (including New Britain, the 
‘northern Solomons and other nearby 
islands) called Northeast New Guinea. 

In addition to its valuable gold mines 
there is considerable oil in New Guinea, 
as well as deposits of coal, copper and 
silver. Rubber, coffee, sisal and copra, 
however, are the leading products. 

Far-sighted Australians hope that 
after the war New Guinea, only 100 
miles away, can be made into a valu- 
able adjunct of their country. It is the 
only Australian territory which con- 
tains oil. 

New Britain 

The little island of New Britain, nes- 
tling close beside New Guinea, is 
notable chiefly for its volcanoes. Rabaul, 
New Britain's lovely and spacious har- 
bor, used to be the capital of Northeast 
New Guinea. In May, 1937, however, 
a sraall island volcano in the harbor 
mouth suddenly erupted. Many people 
were killed, the town was covered with 
pumice, and all vegetation was killed. 
The Australians decided that this was 
too precarious a place for a capital, and 
it was moved to Lae, New Guinea, in 
September, 1941. Rabaul is now one 
of the main Japanese bases in the 
southwest Pacific. 

Solomon Islands 

Southeast of New Britain lies Bou- 
gainville, largest of the Solomon 
Islands. There are five large islands in 
this group, fourteen smaller ones, and 
islets and atolls too many to count. 
They were governed by Great Britain 
before the war. They stretch over 900 
miles of the Pacific, between New 
Guinea and the New Hebrides. The 
northern Solomons are now in the hands 
of the Japanese, who have their main 
base at Buin, on Bougainville. The 
Americans are in little Tulagi and 
Guadalcanal, second largest of the 
Solomons (about the size of Delaware), 
Florida, and some small nearby islands. 

The American Marines who fought 
their way ashore on Tulagi and Guadal- 
canal found them islands of flame and, 
death. If they had come in peacetime 
the picture would have been different. 
Before the war, the Solomons were 
sleepy, world-forgotten little volcanic 
isles. The capital am ¢ on Tulagi, had 
no street wheeled vehicles could use. 

Some of the more energetic natives 
worked on the coconut plantations, for 
which 15,000 acres of land had been 
cleared on Guadalcanal. Copra was the 
chief export product of the islands. 
Copra is dried coconut, from which 
comes oil and glycerin for soaps, explo- 
sives and butter substitutes. 


The Solomons were given their odd 
name Lg Spanish adventurer, Men- 
dana, discovered them in 1567 on 
a voyage across the Pacific from Peru. 
He either believed or wanted to make 
other people believe, that the gold for 
Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem came 
from these islands. It is only within the 
past ten years, however, that any gold 
at all has been found there. 

During the recent fighting around the 
Solomons a Japanese: task force was re- 
ported operating in New Hebrides 
waters, southeast of the Solomons. ae 
ritu Santo, the principal island of thi 
archipelago, is an ideal air base. But 
there are American troops in the New 
Hebrides, too. 

New Hebrides 

The total area of the New Hebrides 
group is only 5,700 square miles. Be- 
fore the Americans came, there were 
fewer than a thousand white men 
among the 40,000 natives. 

For the past 35 years the New Heb- 
rides have sd governed jointly by the 
British and French. 

The New Hebrides export small 
amounts of copra, coffee and cocoa. 
But apart from their strategic location 
they are not very important. 

New Caledonia 


New. Caledonia; 250 miles to the - 
southwest, is another story. New Cale- . 


donia (bigger than Massachusetts) is 
one of the largest and richest islands 
in the south Pacific. American soldiers 
stationed there are also finding it one 
of the pleasantest. Unlike most of the 
othe; islands we have glimpsed, it has 
a gentle climate in which white men 
can live and work. And instead of find- 
ing themselves part of a handful of 
whites lost among thousands of black 
or brown natives (black Melanesians 


ahs 


and brown Po are mixed al] 


through this region) the American 
uu n boys 
will discover that one third cc. 
50,000 inhabitants are white. Most} 
they are French, for this is a Frenc 


possession and was once a convict 
colony. (Both New Caledonia and the 
New Hebrides, needless to say, give. 
their allegiance to General de Gaulle 
and the Fighting French.) 

New Caledonia has rich mines of 
nickel, chrome and iron. It is the second 
largest producer of nickel in the world. 
(Canada is the first.) / 

Fiji Islands 

A voyage northeast will bring us to 
the bustling, gleaming white port of 
Suva, on Viti Levu, large island, 
which, together with the 250 smaller 
ones clustered around it (only 80 of 
them inhabited) make up the British 
Crown Colony of Fiji. 

Fiji, 600 miles southwest of Samoa 
and 1,150 miles north of New Zealand, 
oS ee 
cific, It’is a main stopping point on the 
sea lanes from the United States to 
Australia. This is one of the reasons 
why American soldiers are now getting 
acquainted with the “wild men of Fiji.” 

They are not really wild, although 
they used to be cannibals. Only half 
of the 200,000 inhabitants of this land 
of misty mountains, sugar, coconuts, ba- 
nanas and gold are Fijians. Because of 
the natives’ lack of ambition, the Brit- 


ish have brought in Indians to develop 


the sugar and copra which the frujtful 
land of Fiji produces in abundance. 
There are almost as many Indians as 
Fijians in the islands now, and their 
number is constantly increasing. 

Fiji is the last stop on our swing 
around the island rampart which is to- 
day one of the frontiers of America. 


Three Lions 


Army MPs stand guard at headquarters of U.S. Forces in New Caledonia. 
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Tolan Committee criticizes manpower draft proposals; 
demands sweeping reorganization of ali war agencies 





International News Photo 


Mrs. Roosevelt testifying before the Tolan Committee. Left to right are: 
Representatives John Tolan (chairman), Carl T. Curtis, L. F. Arnold; witnesses are Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Civilian Defense Director James Landis, War Menpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt. 


OW can the nation’s manpower be 
4 mobilized to provide a 10,000,000- 
man Army and Navy in 1943, and 

at the same time keep necessary war 
industry and farm workers on the job? 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the War 
\lanpower Commission (WMC) favors 
the passage by Congress of a National 
Service Act. This Act would give the 
WMC power to’ tell workers where they 
should work. Mr. McNutt argues that 
our manpower mobilization program 
will fail unless the WMC has the power 
to see that each worker is in the right 
job at the right time. (See Schol. Octo- 
ber 12-17, pages 10, 11: “Manpower 
Crisis.”) ? 
The Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee is studying several bills to draft 
persons for essential war work. But 


these bills would take manpower con-: 


trol away from Manpower Commis- 
sioner McNutt and give it to Selective 
Service Director Lewis P. Hershey. 
These bills would prohibit a person from 
changing jobs without the permission 
of his local draft board. 


The Tolan Report 


Representative John H. Tolan (Dem., 
Calif.), chairman of the House com- 
mittee 
workers, 


the migration of war 
challenges the view 





’ Tt pr 


that a new law is needed to solve our 
manpower problem. In a 24-page report 
the Tolan Committee said that the Bi 
gest causes of present manpower trou- 
bles were too much “talk” and too lit- 
tle action by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

Stressing the lack of manpower plan- 
ning, the Committee pointed out that 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt, Se- 
lective Service Director Hershey, and 
War Production Board Chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson all had admitted that 
they “didn’t know” who had final au- 
thority to distribute manpower among 
the armed forces, essential civilian serv- 
ices, farming, and war industry. Before 
drafting workers, the Committee said, 
the peat manpower agencies should 
be drastically itepsied. 

The Tolan Committee did more than 
criticize the ae agencies. It said 
the production of weapons of war was 
being hampered by waste and confu- 
sion in the War Production Board. Then 
the Committee demanded a complete 
reorganization of all our war agencies. 

. that Congress set up an 
of War Mobilization with su- 
preme auttiority to control all other war 
agencies. 

Two he later, Representative Tolan 
introd: a bill to set up the office 


a 





AMERICAN PROBLEMS 11 


E NEED A DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION: 


of Director of War Mobilization and to 
reshuffle the agencies handling produc- 
tion, materials, and manpower. A simi- 
lar bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Senators Kilgore and Pepper. Let us ex- 
amine the Tolan bill point by point, 
and then discuss the problems this bill 
7 expected to solve. The bill provides 
or: 

I. Director of War Mobilization. This 
official would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and paid $20,000 a year. Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace was sug- 
gested for this new position. The Direc- 
tor would be boss of every phase of the 
war program outside the strategy of the 
actual fighting, which would be left to 
the Army and Navy. 

The Director would be assisted by a 
Committee on Requirements and Pro- 
gram, consisting of representatives of 
the Army, Navy, and the new Office of 
Manpower Supply. The Committee 
would decide how to use our materials 
and manpower to meet military and es- 
sential “home front” needs. The DWM 
would be guided also by a Board of 
War Mobilization under his chairman- 
ship. This Board would consist of four 
representatives of industry, four of la- 
bor, two from agriculture, and two pub- 
lic members appointed with the ap- 
proval of the President. It would work 
to gain the greatest possible cooperation 
of the American people in the war pro- 


gram. 

Under the direction of the DWM 
would be four offices, each headed by 
an administrator, appointed by the Pres- 
ident or with—his consent, and earning 
$15,000 a year. These offices would be 
as follows: 

A. Office of Production and Supply. 

This office would take over the duties 
of the War Production Board (WPB), 
and all those subdivisions of the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, Treasury 
Department, and Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration which are concerned with the 
purchase or production of war equip- 
ment. 


Unified Production .Command 


WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
recently has sought to assert his author- 
ity over all phases of war production. 
(See Schol., September 14-19, pages 9, 
10: “Crisis in Raw Materials.”) But 
Chairman Tolan believes the production 
program still is confused. The armed 
services, he asserts, remain responsible 


for scheduling the production of 
weapons. The WPB continues to direct 
the proper distribution of raw materials 


needed to make the weapons. Chairman 
Tolan believes that this division of con- 
trol over production schedules andraw 


material! distribution has led to conflicts 
between the armed forces and the WPB. 
He believes that the new Office of Pro- 
duction and Supply, 7. directly 
under the Director of War Mobilization, 
could end these conflicts and speed war 
production. 

B. Office of Manpower Supply. This 
office would direct the work of the 
present War Manpower Commission, 
the present Selective Service administra- 
tion, and a new Division of Training 
and Deferment. It would have the final 
authority (now lacking) to distribute 
manpower among the armed forces, es- 
sential civilian services, farming, and 
war industry. 


Labor Mobilization Without Draft 


Chairman Tolan believes the War 
Manpower Commission, if a or- 
ganized under the Office of Manpower 
Supply, could mobilize necessary war 
workers without an immediate draft- 
labor law. Other observers warn that it 
is simpler to draft men for military serv- 
ice than for factory or farm work. They 
explain that the soldier serves his nation 
directly. His service profits no one but 
the country as a whole. He gives up his 
civilian rights and is clothed, housed, 
and fed by the government. 

The civilian worker serves a private 
industry operated for profit. Forced 
labor for a private ead ome is called 
“slavery” by the Supreme Court. Man- 
power experts fear that a draft-labor 
law might fail because of public resent- 
ment against any sort of forced labor. 
Of course, a civilian has to give up some 


of his rights during wartime. The Gov- 
ernment may not be able to say, “Work 
here or else.” But it may say, “Work 
here or join the Army.” 

For instance, the Selective Service 
System could draft men who leave es- 
sential farming jobs for higher: paving 
jobs in war industries. And the Office of 
Price Administration could take away a 
— sugar, gas. and coffee rationing 

k if he refuses to obey an order to 
move to another war job or to stay 
where he is. 

Another step, not quite so drastic, 
already has been taken by the WMC. It 
has issued an order “freezing” metal 
miners and lumber workers to their jobs 
in 12 Western States. These workers 
cannot leave their jobs without the per- 
mission of the United States rat 
ment Service. But this “freeze” order 
was not issued until labor and employer 
groups had worked out a voluntary 
agreement with the WMC. A similar 


order to “freeze” essential workers on - 


the nation’s dairy, livestock, and poultry 
farms has been sharply criticized by 
farm and labor groups. William Green, 
president of the AFL, and Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the CIO, rbsea. other 
members of the Combined Labor Vic- 
tory Committee in urging President 
Roosevelt to delay any sort of compul- 
sory “freeze” orders. The Committee 
asked for more time to study the man- 
power situation. 

As a final step short of a compulsory 
draft-labor law, the U. S. Employment 
Service could be given control of all 
hiring of workers by war industries. 

The USES could keep em- 








ployers from “pirating” 
workers from other plants 
by offering higher wages. 
Or if an employer refused 
to hire Negroes, women, 
or other qualified workers, 
he could be prevented 
from hiring anybody. Man- 
power Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt wants Congress to 
give this wer to the 
WMC and USES. But 
Chairman Tolan wants no 
more authority given to 
the manpower agencies un- 
til they are placed under 
the new ice of Man- 
power Supply. 

What would happen to 
Selective Service under the 
Tolan bill? Chairman 
Tolan agrees that it is 
fairly. easy for a local draft 
board to decide whether a 
man should be drafted or 
deferred because of de- 

ents. But he argues 
that draft board mem 
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training problems to judge whether a 

man should be deferred because he is 

doing “essential” civilian or war indus- 
work. 

Therefore, the Tolan bill would re- 
vise the Selective Service System. The 
6,500 local draft boards would continue 
to recruit men for the Army. But all 
cases of deferring skilled men would be 
handled by 1,000 or 1,500 occupational 
deferment boards amd expert labor in- 
vestigators under the direction of the 
new Division of Training and Defer- 
ment. . 

C. Office of Technological Mobiliza- 
tion. This office would organize our sci- 
entists for the job of developing new 
weapons of war and finding new meth- 
ods to speed war industry production. 

D. Office of Economic Stabilization. 
This office would remain much as it is 
now constituted under Director James 
F. Byrnes, who was recently appointed 
by President Roosevelt to head this new 
war agency. The OES would continue 
to control the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Civilian Supply, and the Na 
tional War Labor Board. 


Over-All Economic Control 


Although his powers are tremendous, 
Director Byrnes does not have direct 
control over WPB Chief Nelson or Man- 

wer Commissioner McNutt. These of- 
Feials are expected, however, to follow 
the economic policies outlined by Di- 
rector Byrnes. But Chairman Tolan 
questions the efficiency of this system. 

To avoid- any arguments or delays, 
Chairman Tolan would give the new 
Director of War Mobilization all the 


would 


various war chiefs 
ordered to follow his policies. 








TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM . 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) 


He Trusted the People 


HOMAS JEFFERSON’S serv- 

ices to his country rank him 
among our greatest men. He 
was Governor of Virginia, Sec- 
retary of State in Washi ‘'s 
first cabinet, Vice President, 
Ambassador to France, and 
President of the United States 
for two terms. 

Jefferson did not place great 
importance on his offices. He 
felt that his efforts to advance 


IN 1798, 


ligious 


government of, by and for the 
people, religious freedom, and 
education, were more impor- 
tant. Before his death he asked 
that only these words be placed 
on his tomb: 

“Here was buried Thomas 
Jefferson, Author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, of 
the Statute of Virginia for Re- 
, and Father 
of the University of Virginia.” 
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THE PEOPLE DID TURN AGAINST THE FEDERAL- 


| ISTS IN 1800, AND ELECTED JEFFERSON PRESI- 


DENT. IN HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS HE CALLED 
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completed an epoch-making job— 

the transfer to-inland centers of 
every person of Japanese or part- 
Japanese ancestry on the Pacific Coast. 
About 112,000 people were first moved 
from their homes to temporary assembly 
centers on race tracks, parks or fair 
grounds outside strategic military areas. 
They took their personal eye 2 
with them and were moved in family 
and community groups, many in their 
- Own cars, to projects holding from 3,000 
to 18,000 pee each. is removal 
was complete last June. Since then 
they have all been moved to permanent 
relocation centers—permanent, that is, 
for the duration of the war. 

These centers, ten in all, are at Man- 
zanar, near Mt. Whitney, Calif.; Tule 
Lake, Siskiyou County, Calif.; Parker, 
Ariz:; Gila River, near Sacaton, Ariz.; 
Abraham, Utah, 140 miles south of Salt 
Lake City; Minidoka, Jerome County, 
Idaho; Heart Mountain, near Cody, 
Wyo.; Granada, Prowers County, U.1lv., 
east of Pueblo; Rohwer, Desha County, 
Ark.; and Jerome, in Chicot and Drew 
Counties, Ark. Most of these sites are 
on government-owned land in Indian 
‘ reservations, public parks or forests with 
thousands of acres suitable for cultiva- 
tion. When the Army completed its task 
of overseeing the va of the Japa- 
nese, they were turned over for civilian 
administration to a new government 
agency, the War Relocation Authority. 

This mass migration took place with 
very little fanfare. The whole job took 
eight months, following the President's 
executive order to the Army on Febru- 
ary 19, 1942, authorizing the removal 
of any alien or citizen from any West 
Coast area. By March, Military Area 
No. 1, covering a strip 100 miles deep 
along the coasts of Washington, Ore- 
gon, California and the southern Ari- 


T HE United States Army has just 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
JAPANESE IN AMERICA 


Photo by Tom Parker for War Relocation Authority 

Japanese volunteers arrive at Gra- 
nada Relocation Center, Lamar, Col. 
These first arrivals prepared the 
center to receive later migrants. 


zona frontier, was chosen as the first to 
be emptied. 

The Army under Lieut. Gen. John L. 
DeWitt of the Western Defense Com- 
mand, and’ his assistant Chief of Staff, 
Col. Karl R. Bendetson, had charge of 
building shelters for the new arrivals 
and of organizing the great migration. 
Both officers and troops showed the ut- 
most tact, good judgment, and consid- 
eration for the people who were being 
uprooted. 


Real American Towns 


One of the ww aad camps holding 
over 18,000 people was the sumptuous 
Santa Anita race track in California. It 
had whatever it takes to make a city— 
newspaper, hospital, police and firé de- 
partments, canteens, ball parks, schools, 
a library, post office, milk stations and 
hospitals. The Ja named the 
streets after famous racehorses: Whirl- 
away, Seabiscuit, Man o’ War. The bar- 
racks and dormitories carried whimsical 
titles such as Jack’s Jernt, and Stable- 
mates was the name of one of the ball 
clubs. All the food was provided by the 
Army and prepared by camp in 
community mess halls serving 3,000 or 
4,000 at once. 

The Japanese are given few remind- 
ers that they are not free. The camps 
are surrounded by barbed wire and 

arded by small detachments of sol- 

iers. Searchlights sweep the streets at 
night. Automobiles are put up for the 
duration, and camp members cannot 
leave the grounds. Twice a day the roll 
is pena all mail is — and 

panese-language publications are 
000) Apart Feet these precautions, 
the camps enjoy liberty and self-govern- 


ment. The communities have their own 
volunteer police, their own social life, 
a share in their municipal government. 
Most of the imternees are law-abiding. 

These camps are the answer to sev- 
eral problems. After Pearl Harbor, pub- 
lic opinion on the Coast ran high against 
the Japanese, and there were frequent 
demands to the Government for action. 
Moreover, many white people cannot 
distinguish between a Japanese, and a 
Chinese, a Korean, or even a Filipino. 
To protect these other loyal Orientals 
from attacks directed at the J : 
it was necessary to make sure that all 
Japanese were put under government 
supervision. Another reason for prompt 
action was the unquestioned existence 
of espionage and sabotage, although 
only a minority of the Japanese 
groups were suspected of disloyalty. 
There was not time to examine cases, 
and the innocent had to suffer with the 


- guilty. 


‘Isei, Nisei, and Kibei 


In 1940, there were ote poy 
in the United States. All but 4,000 lived 
along the West Coast. Nearly half of 
the total number were born in Japan. 
These are the older a iy sveraging 
59 years of age and with 30 years 
life in the United States behind them. 
These alien Japanese are called the Isei 
(ee-say). The American-born citizens, 
called the Nisei (nee-say), ia a 
about 21 ‘years of age and were edu- 
cated in American ls. Within the 
Nisei, however, is another group, called 
i oapied ee, ), bem born in 

e United States but who spent a 
part of their lives in Japan and a 
now returned to the United States. 
They are young American citizens who 
have claimed their legal American citi- 
zenship within the past few years: 

The ce Gee Kibei NR ype 

ty unti are innocent, 
or both have lived mee and have 
been strongly influenced by its ideas. 
This is’ particularly true of the Kibei, 
who may haye even served in the Japa- 
nese Army or Navy, and who may have 
returned to the United States to act as 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 15 


JA WHOLE PEOPLE 


dents they would not have preferred 
Japan’s ways to ours. 

Many officials in the War Relocation 
Authority believe that it is unfair to the 
loyal Nisei to pen them up with the 
Japanese under suspicion. They recom- 
mend rigid individual investigations of 
all who wish to be released from the 
camps, as well as of their parents and 
relatives. The Authority also recom- 
mends that alien-born Japanese who 
want to return to Japan should be per- 
mitted to do so by arrangement. The 
loyal Nisei would welcome the chance 
to prove their loyalty by serving .as 
American soldiers, sailors, or war 
workers. 

There have been minor troubles in 
the camps. The few disloyal internees 
call the loyal ones suckers eis they 
trust Uncle Sam and are seriously patri- 
otic. Signs have appeared on some bar- 
racks reading “V for the Axis.” Most of 
the loyal young men are hurt because 
they have been placed in Class 4-C and 
banned from the Services. Most of them 
are worried’ about their future. 

On the whole, the Japdnese have 
shown a great willingness to accept the 
American solution of their problems. 
Most of them, particularly the younger 
ones, are completely Americanized. The 
life they have made for themselves in 
camp is an American kind of life—with 
schools, churches both Christian and 
Buddhist, Parent-Teacher groups, Red 
Cross units, study-groups for adults. 

It is also hard for the Japanese to 
give Bs life in American commu- 
nities because that means the loss of 


their property and of their ability to 


_ the Japanese, however, were 


Photo by Stewart for War Relocation Authority 
At Tule Lake Relocation Center, Newell, Calif., evac- 
vees are reclaiming thousands of acres for farming. — 


earn. Almost half of the agricultural 
workers in California were Japanese. 
They grew certain vegetables and most 
of he strawberries. Their ptoduce, be- 
sides supplying the Japanese who lived 
in the “Little Tokyos” of California 
cities, was a main source of supply for 
the general food market. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, alien 
mn and export houses closed; banks 
and produce houses were unable to do 
business; and fishing, another popular 
Japanese occupation, was forbidden. A 
few of the Japanese were prosperous. 
About 5,000 California truck-gardens, 
growing about 42 per cent of the prod- 
uce crops, were Japanese-owned. These 


lands were worth nearly $66,000,000. 


When the order came to move, these 
farmers and other property-owning 
Japanese had to sell for chain they 
could get, or abandon their crops. Their 
losses were enormous. The majority of 
r, and 
they are actually better off in the 
camps. 

The government has done all it could 
to provide a job for every adult in the 
new camps. Although the work is all 
voluntary, the camps function like per- 
manent communities with their own 
gardeners, draftsmen, sign painters, 
plumbers, truck drivers, stenographers, 
teachers, and professional men. Most of 
the work is paid for though at low rates, 
Unskilled ae gets $8.a month; skilled 
labor $12; and technical and profes- 
sional services $16. The Japanese do 
not pay board and room, and whatever 
they earn is spending money. Some of 
the citizen members are allowed to 





work at making camouflage-nets, an im- 
portant war product. For this they earn 
only about 4% cents an hour. 

The disappearance of the Japanese 
from their usual settings has had a sur- 
prisingly small effect on the life of Cali- 
ornia, where 83 per cent of them had 
lived. Neighboring white farmers quick- 
ly bought the Japanese farms. Young 
Future Farmers of America, veterans, 
Chinese Mexicans, Filipinos, and dust- 
bowl migrants have also moved onto 
Japanese land. In the cities, the Little 
Tokyos simply closed their doors and 
became ghost towns. However, due to 
war-time housing shortages, they are 
now filling up with war workers. 

California has always been prejudiced 
against the Japanese. Knowing Califor- 
nia’s attitude and not knowing how long 
the war may last, the Government be- 
lieves that it would be unwise to allow 
the Japanese to concentrate again as 
they did in California. They will be en- 
couraged to remain in the neighborhood 
of the new inland relocation centers 
when the war ends. 

Meanwhile, Japanese are settling 
down in the new permanent communi- 
ties. Through their own efforts vast im- 
provements are already being made in 
the new projects. Land is being re- 
claimed, homes built, whole communi- 
ties planned and laid out. Small-scale 
industries will be started when the cen- 
ters are ready for them. Perhaps the 
government may arrange for the Japa- 
nese to own the projects when peace 
comes. This great compulsory migra- 
tion may yet turn out to be a notable 
triumph for the American way of life. 





Photo by Tom Parker for War Relocation Authority 


Heart Mountain towers at end of ‘’F’” Street, the main 
thoroughfare at Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Wyoming. 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU! 


‘~ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. ISLAND BATTLEFIELDS IN THE PACIFIC 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase: 

1. Tulagi is in: (a) New Caledonia; (b) New Guinea; (c) 
Solomons. : 

2. A United Nations base is: (a) Port Moresby; (b) Timor; 
(c) Lae. 


3. Most Allied troops in New Guinea are: (a) Dutch; (b) - 


Australians; (c) Americans. 

4. Of the Pacific islands New Guinea is: (a) largest; (b) 
most civilized; (c) smallest. 

5. In New Britain are many: (a) oil wells; (b) volcanoes; (c) 
gold mines. 

. The Solomons extend about: (a) 300; (b) 600; (c) 900 
mues. 

7. Guadalcanal is in: (a) New Britain; (b) Solomons; (c) 
New Hebrides. 

8. Chief product of the Solomons is: (a) gold; (b) copra; 
(c) rubber. 

9. New Caledonia is: (a) north; (b) south; (c) west of the 
Solomons. 

10. Chief export of New Caledonia is: (a) copra; .(b) iron; 
(c) nickel. , 


ll. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


If the statement is a fact circle the letter F, or the letter O 
if it is an opinion. 

1. F O Chief of the United Nations Combined Chiefs of 
Staff is Leahy. 

>. O British representatives are included on this board. 
There are too many members on this board. 
Roosevelt and Churchill may overrule the board. 
The board works too slowly. 
A second front in France is needed now. 
Related moves from Africa to Norway will beat 
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The board is now planning for major actions. 
It is time for United Nations to take the offensive. 


ill, OUR MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Circle the letter A if you agree with the statement, or the 
letter D if you disagree. 
1. A There should be a law to draft war labor. 
Lewis P. Hershey should administer this law. 
The WMC has not taken strong enough action. 
A central body to control all war agencies is 


>> >> 
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There is conflict between the WPB and the armed 


° 


A labor draft would cause great resentment in the 


S 
ne? 
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The USES should control hiring of all war labor. 
Draft boards can’t tell what people are “essential.” 
’ The WPB and WMC should be controlled by 
Director Byrnes. 

10. A D The proposed DWM would solve our war effort 
problems. 


IV. THE BEGINNINGS OF FLIGHT 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter F 
if it is false. 
Ae 


oon 


Speculation about human flight began in the 1800's. 
An aircraft that flew was invented in 1250. 

The first successful balloon used hot air. 

The first men to make a balloon ascent were 


Balloons were first used in warfare in World War I. 
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THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


A .Page of Tips Tests 


for Social Studies Students 


The first dirigible was flown b 
Leonardo da Vinci discov the prin- 


Gliders were developed in the U. S. by Chanute. 
The Wrights disregarded the efforts of earlier aero- 


The Wrights began their experiments by flying 


V. THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase: 
1. In 1940 there were about: (a) 125,000; (b) 150,000; (c) 
200,000 Japanese in the United States. 
nn Those born in Japan are called: (a) Isei; (b) Kibei; (c) 
isei. 
8. American-born Japanese are called: (a) Isei; (b) Kibei; (c) 


: Nisei. 


4. Most Japanese in the U. S. are: (a) tradesmen; (b) 
mechanics; (c) farmers. 

5. After the war California will probably: (a) disregard; (b) 
restrict; (c) welcome these interned Japanese. 


‘w THE TASK FORCE 


American industry has learned during the past two years 
that women can do many of the jobs done by men—and that 
the women frequently do the jobs better. The girls should 
read “You and Your Job” in this issue. Then, with the help 
of your principal or guidance director, make a list of all 
industries in or near your community that employ women. 
Find out what kinds of workers, what types of training are 
needed. Try to fit yourself for a job in a near-by plant, 
because this will help the war housing problem. Arrange to 
have personnel directors of these plants visit your school 
and discuss =e problems. It may be possible for some 
schools to arrange for older girls to take training courses at 
near-by plants during the late afternoon or Saturdays. Some 
schools give credits for such training. Remember, every bit 
of experience helps speed up production. Three-fifths of the 
boys and girls of high school age in England are working. 
You must be ready to do your share. 


‘Vv. READING SIGN POSTS 


The Japanese in America 
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Bougainville (b60 gaN vél). est of the Solomon Islands. 
pin, era/ veh (kén dé min 1 im). Joint ownership; a country or 
region jointl 
copra (kdp ra). 


overned by two or more powers. 
Dried ce Bo meat, yielding coconut oil. 


fanfare (fdén far). A flourish of trumpets; a showy, outward 
oe (gud dal ki nal), One of the Solomon Islands, now 
held by 


U. S. 
(hél i kép tar). A 
in the air by large, en 
horizontal ‘plane. 


of aircraft which is sustained 
propellers, rotating in a 
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ESSAY 17. 


DEMOCRACY and READING 


An article for Book Week, written especially for Scholastic 


school in this moment of history, 

the world must resemble a huge 
railroad yard with a bewildering net- 
work of tracks and switches. The yard 
is not a terminal, for we are not at the 
end of anything, nor at any new un- 
tangled beginning. It is a junction—a 
veal sniade ication crossroad from the 
infinite past to the unpredictable 
future. 

Is it possible for us to keep an open 
track in all the present confusion? Is the 
world aiming to get somewhere? I think 
so. A lot of people who have reason to 
know more about it than.I do think so 
too. They think we can continue on our 
way toward a world democracy. They 
think we can control the direction of 
our civilization if we want to, They 
think that the desperate attempt at a 
hold-up, at violent derailment by gang- 
ster nations, doesn’t mean the abandon- 
ment by mankind of the tracks ahead 
and of the hoped-for destination. Man is 
a tenacious traveler. He has met great 
obstacles in the past and overcome 
them. It is wise for us to look back from 
our vantage point in the roundhouse 
and trace the route we have come_as 
far as the memory of man. The:‘memory 
has been put down in books. 

When Hitler set out to change the 
direction of humanity's traveling, to 
close the right-of-way, his first step was 
to burn certain books. From his twisted 
point of view that was right and ap- 
propriate. As long as men could read 
freely they would not be easily per- 
suaded to give.up their share in the 
hopes of the future. The road men 
wanted to travel. was map 
the books that Hitler burned. To make 
men stop hoping, to confuse, to wreck, 
to seize at last the controls in the round- 
house: this was the avowed purpose of 
the New Order. The Nazis said that 
their enemy was democracy and as their 
first act.of warfare they madé a bonfire 
of books. What was in those printed 


T O a student in ah American high 


words that war must be made upon 


them? What was the connection be- 
tween the charred volumes and the de- 
mocracy Hitler professed to hate? What 
is the democratic idea so forcibly ex- 
pressed in books, I have just spent a 
year trying to get down its meaning in 
simple, unmistakable terms. The result 
is a long book, We Live to Be Free, 
just off ress, 

Abraham Fincoln managed to get the 
whole thing into a sentence: “As I 
would not be a slave, so I would not be 


a master. This is my idea of democracy. 
: a 





out in’ 


By Emma Gelders Sterne 


Author of the new book on democracy 
We Live To Be Free 





“We all know that books burn — 
yet we have the greater knowledge 
that books cannot be killed by fire.” 


Whatever differs from this, to the extent 
of the difference, is not democracy.” 

And Car] Sandburg put all a person 
would have to know about democracy 
in three words of a book title: The 
People, Yes. 

People setting about to devise ways 
of living together so that they might be 
free—it’s not a new idea that Hitler is 
seeking to destroy. It’s a notion that’s 
been. a long time growing. And the rec- 
ord of growth is set down in the treas- 
ured literature of civilized man, one as- 
pect added to another like rings in the 
trunk of an ancient oak. It is this long- 
developed abstract idea that gives men 
a map of the road ahead on which we 
must travel. It is this that Hitler so 
wisely (from his view) set out to de- 
stroy at the book-burning. 

It is not just in books of abstract defi- 
nition that you'll find the meaning of 
democracy. You'll find it in such di- 
verse volumes as Plato’s Dialogues (the 
Phaedo and Crito, which recount the 
trial and death of Socrates) and in an 
up-to-the-minute football story called 
All American just published by John 
Tunis. You may think it strange to go 
back for an expression of the worth of 
the individual] (the foundation stone of 
all democracy) to the -story of an old 
stone-mason charged with corruptin 
the youth of his own home town an 
tried and put to death at the age of 
seventy by the citizens of Athens. But 
if you will read these.two dialogues 


‘ Plato wrote, or better still, get someone 


to read them aloud with you, I think 
you will If filled with a new, 
profound pride in the human race. This 


is the beginning of the understanding 
of the democratic idea. It is interesting 
to remember that generation after gen- 
eration among the builders of western 
civilization have turned to this episode 
in the history of a-Greek city for inspira- 
tion and nourishment. It has become a 
universal possession of mankind. John . 
Steinbeck probably had something of 

this in mind in the closing scene of The 
Moon Is Down, The mayor of the cap- 
tured city, about to be murdered by 
the invaders, begins to recite the words 
of Socrates as his own farewell. When 
his memory falters it is the Nazi con- 
queror who helps him complete the 
quotation. 

“The duty of man,” the Greeks said, 
“js to see that human life is so conducted 
that it does us credit.” In less lofty lan- 
guage John Tunis says the same thing 
in his fast-moving story of a modern 
high school, Democracy begins with 
the individual. It is nothing more than 
a way men have devised of living to- 
gether so that they may be free. 

The idea of democracy involves many 
things. First and above everything else 
it stands for the worth and dignity of 
every man. The idea of equality be- 
tween men is thus fundamental to a be- 
lief in democracy. It is this idea that the 
Nazi philosophy of racism beats against 
with greatest fury. If the Germans are 
better than anybody else they ought, of 
course, to have the most power, the 
most to eat, the best of this world’s 
goods. They ought to rule the rest of 
us, make the cy we sing, paint our 
pictures, write the books that mold 
men’s minds. Do some books give an- 











‘other idea—the idea of equality? Burn 


the books! Ban the music! Put the paint- 
ings in a museum of horrors. . . . 

President Roosevelt had this to say 
on the tenth anniversary of the book- 
burning: “I need nct labor the contrast 
between the estate of books in the free 
democracies and the estate of books in 
countries brutalized by our foes. 

“We all know that books burn—yet we 
have the greater knowledge that books 
cannot be killed by fire, People die, 
but books never die. No man and no 
force can abolish memory. No man and 
no force can put thought in a concen- 
tration camp forever. In this war, we 
know, books are weapons. And it is a 
part of your dedication always to make 
them weapons for man’s freedom.” 

The truth of this is evidenced by the 
books of the refugee writers who have 
escaped from Germany and from the 
countries Germany has tried to destroy. 
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Among these it is fitting to mention first 
a book from Spain, the first of many 
countries to feel the power of destruc- 
tion: I Must Have Liberty, by Isabella 
de Palencia. The second that comes to 
mind is by a German novelist, Anne 
Seghers. It is called the Seventh Gross, 
and I believe that the word democracy 
is not mentioned in all the 338 pages, 
but every line of the story is proof of 
the validity of the idea even in a coun- 
try where Nazism was allowed to grow. 
The third book, Flight to Arras, by the 
French aviator, Antoine de _ Saint- 
Exupery, deals net so much with the 
equality of human beings as with the 
relation of each of us to the community 
in which we live. Saint-Exupery’s con- 
clusion is one of the great pieces of 
writing of our time. I won't spoil it by 
partial quotation but I hope that the 
book will be widely read by young 


citizens. 


Men must live tegether and they 


must at the same time retain their free- 
dom. These are the essential problems 
that have concerned the builders of de- 
mocracy. One could spend a lifetime 
collecting the books that have dealt 
with these two ideas. One volume pub- 
lished last year would make a good be- 
ginning for any library. It is called 
Fountainheads of Freedom and is part 
anthology and part essay. The theme, 
as developed in the introductory essay 
by Herbert Schneider, deals not only 
with the fundamental ideas of democ- 
racy, but with the methods men have 
used to put their will into living act. 

These devices may be thought of as 
political democracy. They include the 
organic structure, the pattern, the be- 
lief in equality as expressed in constitu- 
tions; the community—independent 
enough, cohesive enough to act in 
unity; and some practice and skill in the 
art of self-government. Where one thing 
or the other is lacking, the government 
is less than a democracy. In Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, we had the ex- 
ample of a nation with a constitution 
and skill in the art of self-government, 
but without the independent power to 
preserve its freedom. Eduard Benes’ 
book, Democracy Today and Tomor- 
row, Clearly shows how betrayals of de- 
mocracy such as occurred at Munich 
can happen. 

In the Weimar Republic set up in 
Germany, on the other hand, you can, 
according to G. D. H. Cole's book, 
Europe and the Future, see outlined a 
pattern of democracy and the power of 
independent sovereignty but no skill in 
the art of self-government. So Germany 


‘ became the first victim of its own ty- 


ranny. In the still-unfinished struggle to 
extend the suffrage to all people with- 


out regard to racé or economic condi- 





tion in our own country, we have an ex- 
ample of democracy handicapped at the 
start by a faulty pattern due to the in- 
clusion pf the right of slavery in the 
constitution. Pear] Buck’s Asia and 
American Unity explains this clearly. 
But however far from realized, however 
gravely imperiled at this time, the dem- 
ocratic faith has a noble and an ancient 
history. 

In this history America’s part is like 
that of the other countries and yet un- 
like. We are sharers in-the general in- 
heritance of the ideas of the past but 
we alone have made democracy itself 
gthe cause, the reason for national ex- 
istence. Our land is a4 discovered land, 
peopled by diverse and often antago- 
nistic races and nationalities. Our unity 
as a nation is the unity of a promise, 
the promise of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

The idea on which we founded our 
civilization came from a long inherited 
past. The “founding fathers” were very 
conscious of this. One of them, Josiah 
Quincy, wrote: “I give my son when he 
shall arrive at the age of 15 the words 
of John Locke, Lord Bacon’s works, 
Tacitus, and Cato’s letters. May the 
spirit of liberty rest upon him.” Different 
people would choose different books, 
but from each of us comes the feeling 
that the spirit of liberty is a spirit di- 
rectly inherited from the whole world. 
But the solution we offer to those prob- 
lems is based on a promise: “We hold 
these truths’to be self-evident that all 
men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” These things we believe, and 
being free men must act on our beliefs. 
We are either a democracy or we are 
nothing. 


F ROM the beginning of our history to 
the present time it has been the United 
States of America that the oppressed 
peoples of the world have looked to. 
Why is this so? In what way have we 
been the “hope of the future”? Isn’t it 
because we are pledged by the Declara- 
tion of Independence and by the con- 
sistent renewal of that promise to insure 
the equality of all peoples? The fealty 
that other people owe their country 
comes from long tradition, from ge0- 
graphical unity, from a common lan- 
guage or religion, from some oath to a 
long forgotten king. But our loyalty is 
to an idea: the idea of democracy. 

We have seen and heard the words 
so often that it is hard to catch their 
full meaning and yet they are being 
constantly renewed for us by our 
writers and poets and statesmen. Every 
once in a while they become fresh as 
newly minted coin. Whitman and Lin- 
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coln are two of the great renewers. Two 
modern books about them illumine their 
own writings. These are thebiograph 
of Walt Whitman by Babette Deutsch 
and the great volumes, Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Prairie Years and The War 
Years by Carl Sandburg. Other bio- 
graphical studies of «nen who have 
helped make good the promise of Jef- 
ferson have recently appeared in a book 
by John Dos Passos called The Ground 
We Stand On and in There Were 
Giants in the Land by a representative 
group of living Americans. 

There are-giants in the land again 
today, towering figures who walk ahead 
with long strides into the future. Carl 
Sandburg is one of them. If you like 
poetry read The People, Yes. Or read it 
whether you like poetry or not. If you 
didn’t, you will! Pearl Buck is another 
giant .. . Her Asia and American Unity 
is more than-a pamphlet. Henry Wal- 
lace’s The Price of Free World Victory 
contains only one speech. But if, like 
Josiah Quincy, I had a son about the 
age of 15 I would bequeath him these 
three books and know that in him the 
spirit of liberty would surely live. 
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pe: ORE anyone can entirely appreciate “Invic- 








tus,” he must know the story of Henley’s life. 

The poem was written just before he left Edin- 
burgh Hospital after a stay of twenty months in a 
sunless ward. He was almost penniless. One foot had 
been amputated. He was about to go to London, to 
live in a garret, to attempt to earn his living by 
writing. 

Fortunately there had been bright spots in his life 
in the hospital. Leslie Stephen had published some 
of his poetry and had brought to see him a as 
student in Edinburgh University—a student name 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Stevenson came often after 
that. Although he was a frail young man, he never- 
theless put the strapping invalid on his back one 
day, carried him dowh stairs, and took him for a 
ride in the bright spring sunshine. 

A poem like “Invictus” is not easy to write. It can 
readily become idle bragging or sentimental moraliz- 
ing, if it is not deeply felt, but Henley’s poem has 
been a banner of courage for many people. Others 
too have felt themselves in the “fell clutch” of a 
monster of misfortune. Others too have thought of 
repeated strokes of bad luck as so many blows from 
a bludgeon. And to many a the gate of life has 
seemed narrow (strait) and the scroll on which their 
earthly record is written by the recording angel to 
be filled with suffering. ‘ 

This is the best known of Henley’s poems. You 
may know also the gay lines about the blackbird: 


“For his song is all of the joy of life, 
And we in the mad, spring weather, 
We two have listened till he sang 
Our hearts and lips together.” 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


CTIVE, aggressive, large of frame, red- 
haired William Ernest Henley might have 
made an ideal football hero: But at twelve he 
began to suffer from tuberculosis of the bone 
and one of his feet was amputated. When he 
was about twenty, the doctors ‘said he must lose 
the other foot too. 

The boy had heard meanwhile of a doctor 
named Lister who was performing miracles in the Edin- 
burgh Hospital by the use of antiseptics, carbolic acid and 
iodoform. The doctors in Gloucester ridiculed Dr. Lister. 
The boy’s parents were poor and the railroad fare from 
Gloucester to Edinburgh was a large item to them. But the 
boy was determined. Go to Edinburgh he did, reaching 
there on a cold gray morning and hobbling alone from the 
station up to the hospital, There in twenty months the great 
Dr. Lister saved his remaining foot and cured him. ‘ 

Henley had fought for the privilege of being something 
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IWICTUS 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 
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like other men. He became a poet who exulted 
in life, a poet in the line of Masefield and Kip- 
ling. Well known as an editor as well as a poet, 
he became the first publisher of H. G. Wells 
and Joseph Conrad. His magazine the National 
Observer, also carried the early work of Barrie, 
Hardy, Kipling, Andrew Lang, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Stevenson, as well as most of Henley’s 
own best essays. During the days of his brilliant editorship 
he gathered a group of budding young writers around him. 

Anna Boyle, a Scotch girl of seventeen used to visit her 
brother in the Edinburgh Hospital while Hénley was there. 
Later she and Henley were married. Their only child, Mar- 
garet, died in 1894 when she was five. (Barrie later immor- 
talized her as “Reddy” in Sentimental Tommy, and as 
“Wendy” in Peter Pan.) Her death was a blow from which 
Henley never recovered. He was 54 when he died in 1903. 
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by Private Serguis Lehensky 


as told to Frederick C. Painton 


“1 am the front line com- 
munications center of 
the Army’s radio net.” 
Walky-talky must al- 
ways be with his cap- 
tain. Messages can. be 
sent or received a dis- 
tance of about three 
miles, and are relayed 
by other walky-talkies 
to Army headquarters. 
Sets weigh 27 lbs., 8 ozs. 


Photos By T. S$. Army Signal Corps 


“WAJHAT is my boy doing in the 
ee Army? And how does his job 

fit into the whole scheme of 
modern war?” 

Those questions are being asked time 
and again hy the parents of America’s 
soldiers. In the letters which pour into 
the War Department by the hundreds 
each day, they rank in importance be- 
side questions on the physical care of 
America’s soldiers, their recreation, the 
quality of their leadership. 

Here is a vivid description of one im- 
portant job in our new Army. It tells, 
in the soldier's own words, what a 
walky-talky does—and why. 


ERE’S a picture of my job in this 

man’s Army. It’s a day Ill never 
forget. 

It was half-past eleven. The North 
Carolina sun was so hot you could fry 
eggs in your tin hat. Three platoons out 
of my infantry outfit were crawling for- 
ward through the heavy brush. Their 
bayonets glittered; their eyes were in- 
tent. We were attacking a pine-crested 
ridge about a hundred yards ahead. My 
company commander was leading the 
assault, and J was with him because a 
walky-talky must always be with his 
captain. r 

I was so doggone tired every breath 
was an effort. My feet weighed a ton 
each and the 55 pounds on -my~ back 
had bent me bowlegged. For once I 
envied those other ys around me. 
They carried Garan rifles weighing 
nine pounds, and a combat pack hefting 
18 more. But me—I not only had a 


rifle and combat pack, I also had this 
portable broadcasting station on my 
back, and it weighed 27 pounds, eight 
ounces. ' 

Just recently, when I went back to 
Lopez, Pa., on leave, I had bragged 
about being a walky-talky. 

“I'm the most important guy in my 
company,” I had said. “I’m the front- 
line communications center in the 
Army’s radio net.” Kiddingly I had 
added, “I’m the one who lets the gen- 
eral know what's happening.” 

But right now I was only. thinking 
of how wonderful an ice-cold drink 
would taste. 

Suddenly the captain said, “Okay, up 
and at ’em.” 

We wiped the sweat from our eyes, 
galloped up the slope and flung our- 
selves panting on the crest. We looked 
out over the valley beyond—and got 
the shock of our lives. 

“Holy Joe!” somebody yelled. “En- 
emy tanks.” 

On the floor of the valley was a twist- 
ing concrete highway. And at this in- 
stant it was jammed with light and 
medium tanks, all batting the breeze at 
40 miles an hour toward our lines. The 
enemy had discovered my outfit’s at- 
tack. These tanks were going to crash 
through our left flank and fan out in 
our rear. If they did, then we were sur- 
rounded; every man in the regiment 
would be captured or “killed.” 

. While we were staring, a major, a 
veteran of the last World War, arrived 
to observe our maneuvers. “If those 
were German tanks,” he muttered to my 


8 “you could kiss this outfit good- 
ye. 

“Lehensky!” snapped the captain. 

I knelt down, jerked out the telescop- 
ing antenna pole of my walky-talky, 
and handed She prel A of the 
“talkers.” This talker looks just like the 
receiver of your hand-set télephone; 
— on the grip there is a little lever 
which you turn with your thumb when 
you- want to send and don’t. touch when 
you want to receive. I took the other 
talker, because part my job is to keep 
record of all messages sent or received. 
The captain barked the code signal to 
battalion headquarters three miles to 
the rear. He got an acknowledgment. 


Counter-Stroke 


“Flash! Tank warning!” he said 
quietly. “Heavy concentration of enemy 
tanks proceeding south by southwest on 
the Rockingham road.” 

The battalion walky-talky acknow/l- 
edged the message. And before many 
minutes had passed I heard the dron- 
ing of planes, dive bombers. Then be- 
gan the half-human howl of their en- 
gines as they powerdived on the column 
of enemy tanks, and dropped sacks of 
flour to indicate bomb hits. A little later 
we heard the clatter of tanks, our own 
tanks—charging cross-country to smash 
the enemy sardine cans. Finally a tank- 
destroyer battalion hot-footed it into 
position to counterattack. 

Within an hour I saw those enemy 
tanks hightailing it back the way they 
had come. The umpire of the maneu- 
ver had ruled them all destroyed. We 
had won. Why? Because our command- 
ing general had received that tank 
warning in exactly seven minutes from 
the time we spotted them. 

The old-time major had witnessed all 
this in frank admiration. 

“Back in 1918,” he said, “when I was 
a company commander, I'd have had to 
send the tank warning by runner. If 
he had got through the German bar- 
rage and machine-gun fire—and plenty 
didn’t—he’d have taken an hour to walk 
that three miles. If the battalion head- 
quarters oe line was cut by en- 
emy fire—and it usually was—he'd have 
had to walk to the regimental-com- 
mand post. In fact, if the general had 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Both Social Studies and English) 


Inside Washington 


e Since Pearl Harbor there has been a 
growing demand for unified military ac- 
tion. The organization headed by Ad- 
miral Leahy is a partial answer to this 
demand, After class has read the “Inside 
Washington” article raise these ques- 
tions: (a) In what ways do the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff resemble a unified 
command? (b) In what ways does this 
body fall short of a unified command? 
(c) What qualifications has Admiral 
Leahy for his present post? (d) Why is 
this board of strategy located in Wash- 
ington instead of London? (e) What in- 
dications are there of a United Nations 
offensive in the near future? (f) in what 
major areas are such moves most likely? 
Exercise for the Entire Class: 

List major problems to be solved be- 
fore large-scale offensives can be under- 
taken. Underscore those which seem to 
be near solution. 


Thomas Jefferson 


After class has read the picture biog- 
raphy of our third President raise these 
questions: (a) What 8 things did Jeff- 
erson think were his greatest contribu- 
tions? (b) What reasons have you for 
these choices? (c) What other contribu- 
tions did he make? (d) What 5 im- 
portant offices did he hold? (e) What 
area did the Louisiana Purchase cover? 

Interesting short biographies of Jef- 
ferson are: Agar, H., The Peoples’ 
Choice, pp. 51-71; Bolton, S., Famous 
American Statesmen, pp. 53-78; Dodd, 
W. E., Statesmen of A 5 Old South, pp. 
1-90. 

Topic for Special Investigation: 

How did ‘the city of Washington be- 
come the capital of the United States? 
Consult Faris, J. T., When America 
Was Young, chap. 7; or McFee, I. N., 
How Our Government Is Run, chap. 1; 


or Johnson, A., Jefferson and His Col- ~ 


leagues, chap. 1. 


The Beginnings of Flight 


The history of aeronautics reaches 
back much farther than most people 
realize. English and history classes could 
compile early legends and stories about 
human flight. Consult Bulfinch, T., The 
Age of Fable; Hawthorne, N., Tangle- 
wood Tales;*Barry, E., and Hanna, P. R. 
Wonder Flights of Long Ago; or any 
good history of aviation. For complete 


———— of legends, poems and ~ 


stories about flight consult Cohen, R. N., 
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Flying Head and Cross, E. A., Wings 
for You, Macmillan, 1942. 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Construct a time line to show the his- 
tory of aviation from Roger Bacon to 
World War I. List important specula- 
tions and inventions. What delayed the 
development of heavier-than-air craft 
until the days of the Wrights? In what 
respects is the airplane the result of the 
cumulative efforts of many? 

Topic for Special Investigation: 

Make a series of drawings or con- 
struct models of early types of airplanes. 
Consult Johnson, S. P., Horizons Un- 
limited or Hodgins, E., and Magoun, 
F., Sky High. 


What's on Your Mind? 


The class should read the editorial 
under the above heading. Discuss these 
points with class: (a) Why has Fortune 
made a survey of high school youth 
opinion? (b) Does the survey indicate 
that high school youth have “radical no- 
tions”? (c) Is high school opinion “iso- 
lationist” or “eollaborationict”? (d) Is 
the high school population “well-in- 
formed’? (c).What needs to be done? 
Topic for Special Investigation: 

A committee of pupils could consult 
the current issue of Fortune and con- 
duct a complete survey in the school or 
class on the same questions. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Solomons and Pacific Islands 
American History, World History, Eco- 
nomic Geography 
Have all pupils locate on the map in 
this issue the 6 islands or island groups 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

Owing to the Thanksgiving recess, 
no issue of Scholastic will 4 pub- 
lished. for the week of November 23- 
28. The next issue will appear Novem- 
ber 30. 

COMING 
(November 30-December 5 Issue) 
For Social Studies: 

United Nations’ Victory in North 
Africa May Become “Second Front.” 
_ The Food Shortage Problem: Ra- 
tioning and Administration. 

Builders of America: John Marshall. 
For English Classes: 

Let’s Make Up, a play by Esther E. 
Olson. 

Sophie Halenczik Makes a Speech, 
a story by Rose Feld. 

For All Classes: 
Air Age Series: Aerodynamics, by 





Bert Shields. 








mentioned in this article. Raise these 
questions: (a) Why is control of these 
islands vital? (b) What further advan- 
tages would the United Nations gain by 
complete control of these islands? (c) 
How does warfare in these areas differ 
from that in Russia or Libya? (d) What 
disposition of these islands seems likely 
after the war? 

Exercise for the Entire Class: List in 
4 parallel columns the names of these 
islands, principal towns and other im- 
portant points, strategic significance, re- 
sources. 


Do We Need a Director of War 
Mobilization? 


Modern Problems, American History 

After class has read the article under 
the above heading raise these questions: 
(a) Do the recommendations of the 
Tolan Committee seem necessary? (b) 
How would present agencies be affect- 
ed? (c) What seems to limit their- effi- 
ciency at present? ( d) How could a 
Director of War Mobilization solve these 
problems? 


Moving a Whole People 


Modern Problems, American History 
Have class read the article “Moving a 
Whole People.” Then discuss the follow- 
ing points: (a) Why all Japanese were 
moved; (b) how this affected American- 
born Japanese; (c) problem of dis- 
tinguishing between loyal and disloyal 
jensen: (d) post-war adjustment, 
th social and economic; (e) desir- 
ability of continuing restrictive measures 
after the war; (f) organization of these 
camps, (g) fundamental concepts of 
democracy at stake in this situation. 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Have pupils list in parallel columns 
the good points and the bad arising out 
of this situation. Pupils should state 
their recommendations. 


Topics for Special Investigation: 

Consult the second article cited under 
“Reading Sign Posts” and report the 
conclusions of the author, an Army In- 
telligence Officer. to the class. 

Why were California Japanese in- 
terned and those in Hawaii not? Report 
to the class after reading the last article 
cited under “Re ding Sign Posts.” 





Key to “We. Challenge You” 

I. 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-b; 8-b; 
9-b; 10-c. 

II. 1-F; 2-F; 3-O: 4-F; 5-O; 6-O; 7-O; 
8-F; 9-O. 

III. Individual opinion test. 

IV. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T: 4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 
8-T; 9-F; 10-T. . 

V. l-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 5-b. 
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INVITATION 


All teachers using Scholastic, World 
Week, or Junior Scholastic, who plan 
to attend the annual convention of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
in New York City, Nov. 26-28, 1942, 
are cordially invited to a Thanksgiving 
Day tea and buffet supper as guests 
of Scholastic Publications. Time: 5:30 
to 7:30 P.M., Thursday, Nov. 26. 
Place: Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
Reservations necessary. Please address 
a card not later than Nov. 24 indicat- 
ing your acceptance to K. M. Gould, 
Editor-in-Chief, Scholastic Publica- 
tions, 220 E. 42nd St., New York City. 











Understanding Great Britain 
American History, European History 


Dr. Commager, now in England, pre- 
sents an interesting analysis of British 
reactions to the recent article in ‘Life, 
October 12, 1942, “An Open Letter to 
the People of England.” Have one or 
more members of class read the Life 
article in school library and report to 
class. Then, after class has read Dr. 
Commager’s article, raise these ques- 
tions: 

(a) Do you think the Life editorial was 
ill-advised? What reasons have you for your 
answer? (b) Why have American leaders 
taken it upon themselves to speak for all 
the United Nations? (c) Do you believe 
that Britain is fighting to preserve her Em- 
pire or for something more basically im- 
portant? Why? (d) In what order would 
you rate the principal United Nations as to 
probable influence at the peace conference? 
(e) What has the Atlantic Charter to do 
with the issue raised by Life? (f) What are 
your answers to the questions ascribed to 
Englishmen in the fifth paragraph of Dr. 
Commager’s article? 

Exercise for the Entire Class: List 
what you consider to be five major war 
aims of the United Nations. Star those 
which were Allied aims in World War I. 
State your conclusions in a carefully 


worded paragraph. 
FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Democracy and Reading 

This article is an immensely provoca- 
tive selection. Probably pupils will find 
it so even after only one reading. How- 
ever, since there is so much food for 
thought, it is suggested that the pupils’ 
reading of the article and the taking of 
the "test in this week’s “Sharpen Your 
Wits” be followed with an oral reading, 
at least of parts of the article. Allow 
plenty of time during this reading for 
comments and questions. Here are some 
sugestions which you may use as the 
basis for discussion: 

1. What leads the author and other 
prominent people to believe that the world 
is really — to get somewhere? What 
part have books played in giving us an 
indication of the direction in which the 
world may be traveling? 


2. Why does the author say that from 
Hitler’s point of view, the burning of the 
books was right and appropriate? 

8. What do you understand as the 
meaning of the title, The People, Yes? 

4. Can you reconcile the idea of the 
worth of the individual and that of the 
supremacy of the state? Which idea is at 
the core of democracy? 

5. In what way is it ironic that the Nazi 
conqueror of The Moon Is Down should 
prompt the memory of the mayor of the 
captured city? Why are the words of Soc- 
rates’ farewell particularly appropriate? 

6. Elaborate on President Roosevelt's 
comment that “No man... can put 
thought in a concentration camp forever.” 
How do the books of the refugee writers 
bear out this statement? 

7. Men must live together. They must 
also retain their freedom. Do the two ideas 
conflict? 

8. Explain how weaknesses in the de- 
vices of democracy create problems. How 
may we become aware of such weaknesses? 
What can be done about them? 

9. How does the author compare and 
contrast the sources of loyalty among Euro- 
peans and among Americans? 

10. Why does-the promise of the Dec- 
laration of Independence need constant 
renewing? Who are some of the great 
renewers? 


Outside Assignment: 

Since this is Book Week, it might be 
well for you to consider the folleente 
which books have had upon your life. 
Make a list of the books which you have 
most enjoyed reading and give a brief 
reason why you particularly liked each 
one. Add to this list some of the books 
which you feel have influenced your 
thinking—perhaps in choice of career, 

erhaps in forming a creed or philoso- 
phy of life. Then put down the titles of 
some books you would like to read and 
tell why you want to read them. Talk 
with your teacher about your lists. Then 
keep them so that you can check up on 
yourself at some later date. Let us keep 
the spirit of Book Week in our minds 
throughout the year. 


A Girl Likes to Be Liked 


This story is in some ways. like a 
“sugar-coated pill of wisdom.” Certainly 
it makes an appeal to popular taste, but 
it also contains a thought which is worth 
serious consideration. Pupils may want 
to discuss other methods by which this 
theme might have been presented and 
to decide whether or not this method is 
the most effective and why. 

During the reading of the story, have 
pupils take notes on character hints for 
Derby, Tack, and Mrs. Bates. When the 
reading is completed, discuss these hints 
together in order to arrive at some ac- 
curate estimate of each person’s char- 
acter: It might be pointed out that one 
of the features of a good short story is 
character development—that is, the main 
character often grows through a phase 


from the beginning of the story to the 
end. Discuss this with reference to 
Derby. Be sure that pupils understand, 
however, that such growth or develop- 
ment of character must proceed from an 
aptitude or a trait that is already there 
in the personality. It cannot come as a 
complete surprise. Perhaps your pupils 
will be able to mention some cases of 
plays, books, or movies, in which char- 
acter development was poorly done, so 
that the change in personality seemed 
sudden and unwarranted. 

Use these questions for further dis- 
cussion: 

1. In your opinion, is Derby's decision 
to resume traveling by school bus a threat 
to her individuality? 

2. Do you feel that it is true that people 
tease only those they like? 


i'm a Walky-Talky 


English classes will want to consider 
the language in which this article is 
written. How does the use of slang and 
interjections give life to the story? An 
interesting and worth-while assignment 
could be made along these lines: have 
each pupil interview some person who 
does an interesting job, whether it be 
around school, in military service, or in 
community life. Caution pupils against 
taking notes so profusely that they will 
stop the flow of talk, but advise them to 
jot down any statewtics or other data 
which would be hard to remember and 
also to note any peculiarities of speech 
which add to the vividness of the ac- 
count given by the person interviewed. 
Have these interviews written as though 
spoken by the person interviewed. Per- 
haps the most interesting interview can 
be published in the school or local 
newspaper. 


Poems to Remember 


When —_ have read the stirring 
account of Henley’s life and the trium- 
phant poem “Invictus,” they may wish 
to discuss other examples of persons 
who have made notable conquests over 
physical handicaps. Helen Keller is an 
excellent one. If there is sufficient inter- 
est in the poem itself, pupils might be 
pecs to read it aloud, giving it 
the sort of interpretation it deserves. 
Ask one of the musicians in the class to 
try to get a copy of the song which was 
made from this poem or possibly a 
recording of it. A good rendition will 
add to the triumphant quality of the 
poem. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
English Student Quiz Page 
I. l-a; 2-c; 3-c. 
Il. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T. 
Ill. a, b, d. ‘ 
Words to the “Wise: 1l-e; 2-i; 3-k; 4-d; 
5-1; 6-c; 7-j; 8-b; 9-g; 10-n; 1l-a; 12-m; 


13-h;-14-£. 
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History Is Taught 


MERICAN teachers of history and 
A social studies have always been 
interested in educating for citizenship. 
The war has brought a new focusing 
of public opinion on the question of 
how best to teach our young people to 
become patriotic citizens. 

One school of thought on the subject 
holds that a differentiation exists be- 
tween “social studies” and “history.” 
The supporters of this theory maintain 
that there is not, in our public schools, 
enough teaching of American history. 
They demand more legislation making 
such teaching compulsory. 

The opponents of this school of 
thought maintain that the social studies 
include American history, and ‘that it is 
thoroughly stressed in all modern high 
schools. They object to the accusation 
that our schools are not doing enough 
teaching along this line. 

Social Education for October, 1942, 
contains a pertinent editorial on this 
subject. It is written by Erling M. Hunt, 
editor of the publication, which is the 
official organ of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Dr. Hunt is a 
member of the history department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He says, in part: 

“... they [the supporters of more Amer- 
ican history] . . . assume that the ignorance 
ot American history which we all deplore 
lies in the quantity of teaching that is hie, 
that it can be remedied by simple statutory 
requirements. The diagnosis is wrong. The 
difficulty lies rather in the quality of our 
American history teaching. . . . They also 
ignore the fact fe increasing attention has 
been given to American literature, which is, 
like history, a source of that unity and 
patriotism which . . .,[we] . . . desire to 
have developed.” 

Dr. Hunt suggests that one of the diffi- 
culties lies in the fact that we have been 
teaching actually more than can be assirhi- 
lated. Furthermore, he points out, inade- 
quate professional preparation of teachers 
is partly to blame.’ “Courses in history 
alone do not adequately prepare those who 
will teach history; professional programs 
for teachers should include literature, gov- 
ernment, économics, sociology—the _ list 
could be further extended—as well as his- 
tory. . . . Some guidance as to what is 
important, some systematic attention to pri- 
mary and secondary accounts, some train- 
ing in historical method are needed. 

“If professors of American history wish 
to develop better appreciation of our na- 
tion’s past, they can help determine what 
should be taught and help prepare mate- 
tials suitable to the various needs of our 
now unselected high school population. If 
educational associations and school admin- 
istrators wish to strengthen the teaching of 
American history, they can profitably direct 
their attention to professional standards, to 
the appointment of qualified teachers, and 


to providing of adequate teaching ma- 
* terials,” 
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THIS BOOK in the hands of students this fateful 
year will help make them well informed citizens 
with a proper understanding of their country’s 
part in the great war for survival. It will help 
the teacher to clarify the bewildering confusion of 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


The Victory Center, with headquarters 
at 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is a 
clearing-house for ideas which may help to 
win the war. These ideas are contributed 
by civilians, with the aim of increasing 
public safety, building morale, and im- 
= the efficiency of the nation at war. 

e Center is a non-governmental agency 
which hopes to encourage creative 
ing along victory lines. Citizens often do 
not know how and where to present ideas. 
At Victory Center ideas received will .be 
tested and, ‘if found practical, referred to 
the proper authorities patting them into 
effect. Any plan, other than an invention 
or a question of military strategy, that 
would further our war-effort is a war- 
winning idea, according to the Victory 
Center. Awards for suitable ideas are pre- 
sented to the contributors. A booklet pre- 
senting further information may be secured 
from the Center, at above address. 

o ° © 


The American Council of Education re- 
cently appointed a Committee on Youth 
Problems to implement the work of the 
American Youth Commission. The Com- 
mission, which was appointed in 1935 to 
survey and recommend solutions for the 
problems of young people between the 
ages of 16 and 24, published a general 
report in January, 1942, called Youth and 
the Future. Its work has now been termi- 
nated for lack of funds, but the newly 
appointed Committee will continue the 
program. The Committee issues a regular 

in, free to agencies and individuals 
interested in youth. It will be sent on appli- 
cation to the headquarters of the - 
mittee at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Bulletin contains articles, book re- 
views, list of publications, etc. 
* ° * 


A Review of Arithmetic, by Zens L. 
Smith, assistant professor of mathematics, 
University of Chicago, is a practical, self- 
instructing work-book for a_ refresher 
course in arithmetic. Particularly valuable 
in the light of recently discovered mathe- 
matical deficiencies on the part of military 
trainees. Copies may be secured for twenty- 
five cents from the Institute of Military 
Studies, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. fe 

* 2 


Better Rural Careers, by Paul W. Chap- 
-man (Science Research Associates, 17 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 96c), is a book 
designed to be read by children from 
sixth grade up, to interest them in the 
farm as an active, re mn oe Out- 
lines the man s of occupational oppor- 
tunities to be fond on fans. Westra: 


As the Twig Is Bent, by Richard Welling 
(G. P. Putnam’s. Sons, $3.00), is autobiog- 
raphy of a lifetime fighter for democracy 
in the schools. Still active as head of the 
National Self Government Committee at 
the age of 84, Mr. Welling is- largely re- 
s le for self-government movements 


in American schools. This book tells of his 
experiences in two wars, in practicing the 
law, and in New York politics for the past 
sixty-odd years. 

” * 

Subject Guide to Reference Books, by 
Herbert S. Hirshberg, Dean, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, published by the American Library 
Association, Chicago, at $4.00. Provides an 
alphabetic subject guide to books needed 
in libraries for answering reference ques- 
tions. Each subject is subdivided into units 
with cross-reference. 

2 i «6 

Understanding Myself, by Roy E. Dick- 
erson (Association. Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City, $2.00). Provides 
reader with an opportunity to take a good 
look at himself, find out why he does 
things, and learn how to improve his per- 
sonality. A practical application of psy- 
chology, mental hygiene and counseling by 
a man who has worked with young people 
for many years. Written in an plore, 
easy-to-understand style which young peo- 
ple will readily read. 

° 3° o 

The American Library Association, 520 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has pub- 
lished a bulletin for October, 1942, on 
America and the war. It is titled “This Is 
Our War,” and was written by Dr. Fern 
Long, of the Cleveland Pu Library. 
The article is a commentary and list of 
books, pamphlets, and other materials to 
aid in understanding the war and in con- 
tributing to the . Single copies, 25c; 
10 — $1; 25 for $2; 50 for $3; 100 


for $ 
o — o 


The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 236 
King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued a 
catalogue titled “Technical Books on All 
Subjects.” Catalogue contains descriptions, 
prices and other information concerning 
the company’s publications on aeronautics, 
architecture, bacteriology, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, machinery, pre etc. 

* 


oO * 


Junior Programs, Incorporated, is now 
presenting in schools out the coun- 
“Doodle Dandy of the U. S. A.,” 2 
musical play on the theme of the 
“four freedoms.” The play was written by 
Saul Lancourt, with dances by Ted Shawn 
and music by Elie Siegmeister. Information 
concerning Bry sine may be secured by 
writing Junior , Inc., 45 W. 57th 
Street, New York City. , 


° 2 * 


Your Career in Tr ion, by Nor- 
man V. Carlisle (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$2.00) is an authoritative survey of the 
entire transportation field, including air- 
lines, railroads, shipping concerns, bus 
companies, and ing firms. Illustrated 
with phs: Contains list of airlines 
and railroads and a bi phy. Intended 
to offer occupational gui for young 


people. 
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TALKy 2 


got that warning in three hours it 
would have been fast time. But by that 
time every man of us here would have 
been dead ducks, and the general would 
have been minus half his army.” 


Not for a Softie 


That’s modern radio communication; 
that’s why modern war is fought at 40 
miles an hour instead of 40 miles a 
week. Since that incident, I’ve had 
to hike as many as 15 miles a day with 
that 55 pounds cutting grooves in my 
shoulders. But I keep moving somehow. 
Without me and the other walky-talkies 
a general would lose contact with his 
front-line troops. 

Don’t get rw idea that all a walky- 
talky needs is a strong back to carry 
poe: Every walky-talky is care- 
fully selected at the infantry-replace- 
ment depots after taking the code-apti- 
tude test for sound discrimination. 
What this means is that we’ve got to 
have darn good hearing so that we can 
accurately report what we hear. In bat- 
tle, with noises and static and maybe 
enemy attempts to jam reception, it’s 
a plenty tough job. 


Directs Aircraft 


To make it tougher, if we're hung 
up by well-placed enemy machine guns, 
and dive bombers come over to blast 
them out, we’ve got to put the bomber 
pilots on the target. If the radio is out, 
we've got to use blinkers—or semaphore. 
Yes, and we have cloth-panel signals 
PE cos on the ground when all else 
fails. 

In a year and a half since I enlisted 
I've learned plenty about radio. I went 
to a school that taught the very funda- 
mentals of electricity. This scores for 
me. Althéugh I stay in the infantry— 
as against the Signal Corps, which does 
most of the heavy radio repair work— 
[ can and will gain a technician’s rat- . 
ing. If I get real good—a guy can dream, 
can’t he?—I can be promoted to senior 
operator and transferred to the mobile 
radio outfits, set up in trucks and able 
to send and receive for so many miles 
you'd be amazed. Finally I can become 
technical sergeant in charge of one of 
these mobile units. Then I'll be all over 
the battlefield, and really tops. 

In battle action as a walky-talky, | 


Officer in Iceland reporting over 
walky-talky to his base command. 


have to check batteries and tubes and 
make light repairs. If the enemy uses a 
“sparker” to jam our sending, we have 
to take action. You know how much 
you can hear when you've tuned in not 
only a station but your neighbor's 
vacuum cleaner as well. When the en- 
emy discovers your wavelength and 
tunes in to give you false orders—that 
happened plenty in France 1940—you 
must use the authentication code to 
soem disaster. On my walky-talky I 
ave a wavelength calibrator. It looks 
just like the tuning button on your 
radio. When I turn it I begin broadcast- 
ing and receiving on a new wave- 
length. We have prearranged substi- 
tute wavelengths for when the enemy 
tries to jam the one we're using. 

We must know just where we fit 
into the Army’s radio net because we 
must never lose radio contact. ‘For in- 
stance, I can send roughly three miles, 
talking. There at battalion H. Q. is 
another walky-talky to take the infor- 
mation. He relays to another radio op- 
erator who reaches regimental. Here 
the message goes to divisional, corps 
and finally Army command by higher- 
powered radios. If anything happens to 
that radio net, there’s trouble. 


A Life Saver 


For example, on maneuvers recently, 
parachute troops dropped down and 
captured a divisional command post, in- 
cluding the general and his staff. In- 
stantly 18,000 soldiers were without 
leadership. In theory the paratroopers 
wrecked fadio and telephone centers. 
A whole division was without cormmu- 
nications. But a friend of mine saw the 
attack and sent out a warning on his 


at 


wey: A near-by infantry-com- 
pany walky-talky heard the warning. 
His outfit raced ‘to the divisional com- 
mand post, recaptured it in 30 minutes 
and rescued the general and his staff. 

I like to think of my job as more 
than merely the receiving and sending 
of orders and information. I look at it 
as actually saving the lives of the guys 
in my outfit. 

Suppose, in some other action, the 
battalion commander sends word to an 
artillery battery to fire over our heads 
at the enemy position. In 1918 the 
artillery liaison officer with the infantry 
would have fired different-colored sig- 
nal rockets to help direct the fire. But 
the guns were four miles back. They 
fired blind, using a map. If they made 
a mistake, as sometimes happened, in- 
stead of shelling the enemy they might 
shell their own troops. 

That can’t happen now. The artillery 
liaison officer with us has a walky-talky. 
When he calls for fire he can see the 
bursts and correct the aim until the 
guns are on the target. That saves 
plenty of lives. 

That’s a walky-talky’s responsibility. 
That’s why I study radio repair when 
1 get a few extra’ minutes. And when 
my feet are hot and blistered from the 
hike, when my walky-talky gets to feel 
like an elephant riding me piggy-back, 
I have only to think what one little 
radio message can do when we get in 
a jam facing the Germans or the Japs, 
and somehow I keep moving on. I'm 
still the front-line guy in the radio net— 
the most important guy in the infantry. 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine, by 
permissior of the editor and of the author. 











there is a quiet place filled to over- 

flowing with books and great files of 
illustrative material. Here, the director 
of research and a staff of from ten to 
twelve assistants work tirelessly to make 
sure that you will find as few “boners” 
as possible in the pictures you see. 
Theirs is no easy job. They must have, 
or be able to produce, pos maps 
and data on all the peoples and periods 
of world history ie whatever story 
locale comes up in any one of the fifty 
or sixty pictures their company makes 
in a year. For the current production 
of pictures touching on the war they 
must have, on file, data on every type 
of airplane flown today, uniforms worn 
by the soldiers and sailors and pilots 
in every one of the United Nations and 
by the enemy. 

If the picture is an historic one, they 
must check that period, provide authen- 
tic ar a where possible and be 
ready to answer a thousand and one 
questions about furnishings, costumes, 
games, weapons, utensils, carriages, 
trains, letters, manuscripts of all kinds, 
and manners for all occasions. When 
they think they have prepared for every 
possible question, all sorts of unex- 
pected items come bobbing up, even in 
the midst of the shooting schedule. For 
example: “Is it permissible to show a 
woman wearing a wrist 
watch in 1900?” “When 
did Mark Twain begin 
wearing his familiar white 
suits?” etc. 

Question: How do they 
organize such a mass of 
detailed information? 

Answer: If you could 
visit one of these studio re- 
search libraries you would 
be fascinated to see how 
beautifully they organize 
their work and what a tre- 
mendous amount of it they 
turn out. First, you would 
be attracted to the im- 
mense files of pictures 
and clippings. Every im- 
portant new production 
adds its quota and the 
staff is constantly on the 
alert to fill in gaps they 
know to exist. Let’s just 
peak into the “A” file. 


lr THE heart of every major studio 





Here we find in alphabetical order 
sugh headings as Airplanes (a fat and 
bulging file), Altars, Animals and Am- 
munition. In the “B” file we come upon 
such titles as Baskets, Bridges, Boats, 
etc.; the “C” file includes Cathedrals, 
Calendars, Circuses and Cats. And so 
it goes, all the way down the alphabet 
to “Z.” All are indexed and cross-in- 
dexed for quick reference. With just a 
flip of the iy Pa ages they can tell you 
the special kinds of fish or birds or 
flowers in any country, what kinds of 
buses are used in Bombay, or how a 
high class Hindu winds his turban. 

When a new picture is in prepara- 
tion the script is read and a special 
collection is started. This is made up of 
actual ee, famous paintings, 
or accurate drawings of the scenes the 
art director will use in creating his “vis- 
ualization of the script.” Photostatic 
copies of all this original material are 
bound in what are usually called 
“Bibles,” editions of which are sent 
around to the producer, director, prop- 
erty department.and costume designers. 
Beyond this, the research people must 
work with the scenarist. 

Q: What do they have to do for 
modern pictures not about the war? 

A: Their peculiar problem in deal- 
ing with modern pictures is to make 
sure that no real names and addresses, 
telephone or car numbers be used, 
lest some one bring suit. This job takes 
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Tyrone Power and Maureen O’Hara star in 
The Black Swan, adapted from Sabatini’s novel. 





V. RESEARCH PICTURE-LIBRARIES 


up the full time of one staff member 
—just making sure that they use some- 
thing that isn’t true! Then there are all 
kinds of tricky little problems; such as; 
“Does New. York have early morning 
milk delivery in a certain suburb?’; 
“What kind of uniforms do the Cleve- 
land police wear?”; “Do they still use 
cable cars in San Francisco?” 

Q: With all of this accurate check- 
ing how do you account for the fact 
that there still are what we call “boners” 
in some of the pictures? 

A: Costumes and historical incidents 
are sometimes inaccurately portrayed 
with deliberate purpose, under what is 
called “dramatic license.” Shakespeare 
found it reasonable to shift some of his 
historical characters around; and dram- 
atists down through the ages have done 
so to build up Tecenashs effect. How- 
ever, it is safe to say that the notable 
motion pictures of today are more ac- 
curate in detail than are many of the 
history book illustrations. Naturally, 
some slight errors are bound to escape 
attention. Doctors and nurses may find 
flaws in hospital ‘scenes; lawyers may 
criticize fine points in court procedure; 
and architects may object to the cornice 
design in 4 certain public edifice, but 
unless you happen to be an expert you 
had better be sure of your facts before 
you challenge the authenticity of the 
things you see in the better films today. 

Class Assignment: What periods of time 
and what places would be included in your 
research problems if you were required to 
check up on settings for the following pic- 
tures now in production or in active prepa- 
ration: The Adventures of Mark Twain 
(from birth to old age); Andrew Johnson 
(from boyhood to the Senate trial which 
threatened his impeachment); The Boy 
Scouts of America; Mission to Moscow; For 
Whom the Bell Tolls; Lassie Come Home; 
My Friend Flicka; and The Black Swan 
(from the novel by Sabatini). 

Select the one you know best and make 
a list of possibie scenes. Remember that 
the research director often begins work 
before the script is completed and in such 
cases has little more to guide him or her 
than is offered in the story idea. Select 
some notable picture you have recently 
enjoyed and list the scenes which required 
special research to reproduce correctly. 

Have you found any “boners” in recent 
pictures? If you have a good one send it to 
me and I'll see what the. research director 
has to say about it. 

Next Installment: 
The Producer Plans a Picture 
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Oe first contributor hes an un- 
usual job and knows it. She 
writes about it simply and directly, 
leaving the subject matter to make 
its own appeal. 


The Pawnshop 


For generations my father’s relatives 
have owned hock shops. I grew up 
schooled in the art of knowing exactly 
how much the things I saw were worth. 
Don’t lift your eyebrows. It is an hon- 
orable occupation. You can make money 
or lose everything you own. 

The other day a young matron asked 
tor a loan on a huge, beautifully carved 
silver platter. When I offered her five 
dollars, she was outraged. 

“I paid seventy-five dollars for that 
fruit plate at a Fifth Avenue shop, and 
you offer me five dollars!” 

I explained that it was marked 
“weighted,” which meant that ninety 
per cent of the metal was not silver. 
She left the shop without leaving the 
platter. Since no pawnshops will lend 
her fifty dollars on that platter, I won- 
der where she will get the money to pay 
that bill she. doesn’t want her husband 
to know she made. 

While I was cleaning the front show- 
case yesterday, I noticed a man eyeing 
the shop. When he was sure no one 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Student writers’ own page 
‘Edited by canta Vanct look, 





was looking, he came in and stood there 
nervously Bering a small black case. 
Then he took out a pair of engraved 
cuff links. I felt sure he would be back 
to redeem them and I gave him fifteen 
dollars, You ask why I didn’t call -the 
police, since this man seemed so nerv- 
ous. I could tell he hadn’t stolen any- 
thing. He just didn’t want his, friends 
to know he had to pawn his belongings. 

At noon yesterday, a beautiful girl 
entered. She took a large diamond ring 
from her purse and told me she wanted 
to pawn it. I offered her sixty dollars. 

“But I need one hundred dollars. 
You see, my little brother has to have 
an operation. If he doesn’t have it, he 
will never walk again. I'll redeem the 
ring soon. It was my grandmother’s and 
I wouldn’t lose it for the world.” 

Yesterday a girl had told me exactly 
the same tale. I strongly suspected that 
this woman was a oe som “hocker.” 
That is, she bought things at auction, 
hocked them for more than she paid 
for them, and then abandoned them. I 
told her I was sorry, but that was the 
best I could do. 

To do good business in a hock shop, 
you must know your customers as well 
as the merchandise they try to pawn. 

Dorothy Ann Cochran, 17 
Laura Speed Elliot High School 


Boonville, Missouri 
Elsie Nussmann, Teacher 
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AY, November 20th is 
the date this ménth for our 
Round Table broadcast. Tune 
in on Ted Malone’s “Between 
the Bookends” radio program 
(Blue Network, 2:15-2:30 
P.M., Eastern War Time) to 
hear poems selected from re- 
cent Round Table pages read 
over the air. 











Familiarity instead of rarity makes 
our next contribution an interesting 
subject. 


The Old Days 


With a flare of imaginary bugles 
and a charge on phantom horses, we 
would run right into the ambush 
planned by our enemies. There would 
be a terrific battle with popguns = 
ping, toy cannon exploding, and finally 
a hand-to-hand combat which usually 
ended in a bloody nese or a black eye. 

Every boy about my age will long re- 
member those wars. There was some- 
thing wrong if each boy wasn’t killed 
at least five times a day. Firing squads, 
ambushes, heroic charges, and the tor- 
ture chambers brought the average of 
being killed to ten times. Then there 
would be a funeral, and afterwards the 
corpse would be either another cop or 
an Indian. 

This would go on until Mother would 
say, “Lunch,” and then there would be 
a disorderly retreat to see who would 
get upstairs first. 

Stanley Getzler, 13 
Bronx High School of Science 


New York, N. Y. 
Rachel Povereny, Teacher 





ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. By Van Wyck Brooks. 


An elderly gentleman who has been 
living in Tasmania for the last forty 
years has made an appeal for the names, 
of two or three books about the New 
England stock from which he came 
and of which he is very proud. He wants 
the books to show his sons and grand- 
sons who, having grown up in the An- 
tipodes, know very little about their 
own “goodly heritage.” 

The answer was easy. I told him to 
get The Flowering of New England, 
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for in this book the great days of New 
England’s leadership of American let- 
ters are made to live again. The lives 
of Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Emily Dickinson, Thoreau, and others 
of the great circle appear here under 
the mellow light of sympathetic study. 

Better look up this book in your 
library, where I feel sure it must be 
(at any rate it certainly should be) and 
see if it wouldn’t make an exiled New 
Englander proud of the region from 
which he came. 


SHORT STORIES, By Katherine Mans- 


. field. 


All the short stories of Katherine 
Mansfield,. adding up to seventy-three 
finished ones and fifteen unfinished, are 
now collected into this one big volume. 
When these stories slipped into print 
in the years before the author's early 


death in 1923, they seemed the most 
direct communication from the mind of 
a reader that had been found in con- 
temporary literature. There were no 
tricks to make us sit up and take notice, 
no affectations, no effort—that is no 
apparent effort. The stories carried an 
image, a thought, an _ experience, 
straight from the writer to us, without 
our noticing how it was done. 

When you read “The Garden Party,” 
or “Bliss,” or the one I think the most 
magical of all, the story about the lamp 
in the dolls’ house, you don’t say to 
yourself “How well this is done!” You're 
too busy with what the people in the 
story are doing, thinking, feeling. Al- 
most anyone can turn out “fine writing,” 
given time and a typewriter, but to 
create atmosphere like this, character 
like this, life itself like this—that means 
genius. 








SHARPEN YOUR WHFS 0°5.:... 
a A Aa -. « for Students 


w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


A practical approach to the question of how democracy 
works is to be found in at least two of this week’s selections. 
One of them is “Democracy and Reading.” When you have 
read the article, underline the best completing word . or 
phrase in each of the following sentences. 

1. Democracy stands for (a) the worth and dignity of every 
man; (b) the superiority of the Germans; (c) the right to have 
the most power. ? 

2. President Roosevelt said that books are (a) useless; (b) 
easily killed by fire; (c) weapons. 

8. Our loyalty and patriotism come mainly from (a) common 
language and religion; (b) geographical unity; (c) the ideas of 
liberty and equality. 


ll. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Another selection which deals with democracy in action 
is the story, “A Girl Likes to Be Liked.” Read it. Then circle 
the T for true statements, the F for false ones. , 

1. T F One of Derby’s reasons for not wanting to ride the 
bus was that she didn’t like being teased. 

2.T F Tack felt that driving Miss Northrup to school 
would add to Derby’s popularity. 

8. T F Derby faltered in her speech because she couldn’t 
remember the next words. ; 

4. T F Derby realized that she was being undemocratic by 
refusing to ride in the school bus. 


lll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you have read “I’m a Walky-Talky,” check the 
items in the list below which seem to you to give an accurate 
idea‘ of a walk-talky’s duties and importance. 

a. Front-line communications center in the Army’s radio net. 

b. Keeps a record of all messages sent or received. 

c. Calls code signals to battalion headquarters. 

d. Carries portable broadcasting station on his back. 

e. Does most of heavy radio repair work. 


ww EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: 

1. Do you think that movie scenarists should be allowed 
“dramatic license”? How far should such a privilege extend? 

2. What contribution is it possible for disabled people like the 
pest Henley to make to the world? How does this in any way 

elp the people themselves? 

8. Since this is Book Week, you will want to discuss some of 
the ways in which books have influenced men’s lives and 
thoughts. Do you think books can be dangerous? (See “They 
Burned the Books” in our issue of Sept. 14-19.) 


WRITE IT DOWN , ; 


1. Read some of the short stories of Katherine Mansfield 
mentioned in this week’s “Adventures in Reading.” Then write 
your own candid comments on them, taking issue if you wish 
with the opinions expressed in the article. 

2. Do the games you played in childhood seem strange or 
funny to you now? Write about some of them in the manner of 
“The Old Days” (“Round Table”). 
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MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
THE LITTLE WORD THAT ISN’T THERE! 


By E. J. Neumayer and E. J. Rutan 


A word is-missing in each sentence—in this case there are 
several different parts of speech. Find where each word is 
missing. See how many different words will fit. 


A LOT OF AIR! 

The test, prepared to the speed and climbing power of a 
new plane, Jim into the pants Trembling w: ioe, the 
sped down the runway. It into the air with the gracefulness of a 
bird. Checking his instruments carefully, the climbed the ship 
higher and higher into the 7: Finally he leveled it off but kept 
increasing the of the plane. Suddenly a fire broke out in of the 
motors. Realizing the danger, the pilot leaped to the plane and 
pulled the rip-cord of his parachute. The on his back did not 
open completely but trailed above him as he fell through space. 

is plane rege s below him and exploded. The explosion sent 
up a powerful blast of air which blew open his parachute, and 
he safely to the ground! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Save your breath! For each phrase in italics find one word 
that expresses the same idea. Words are from “Democracy 
and Reading.” 


a. avowed f. validity k. unalienable 
b. charred . retain 1. fealty 

c. abstract 4 cohesive m. illumine 

d. diverse i. antagonistic n.. bequeath 
e. abolish j. endowed 


1. The question of whether to do away with fraternities in 
high school is a much-debated problem. 

2. If you are inclined to pick a fight, don’t take a job where 
you meet many people. 

8. Many nations that regarded their rights as unable to be 
taken away are now under Nazi control. 

4. The groups included in the United Nations are distinctive 
and different. 

5. In wartime devoted loyalty to one’s country should replace 
political partisanship. 

6. Most plans for post-war reconstruction are theoretical and 
hard for the mind to grasp. 

7. We should make use of the talents with which we are 
equipped by nature. 

8. A partly burned letter was produced in court to establish 


_the prisoner's guilt. . 


9. The district attorney was asked to hold on to the letter for 
future reference. 

10. Grandfather plans to leave by will his entire estate for 
charitable uses. 

11. Senator Brown’s openly declared purpose is to support the 
new tax bill. ‘ ; 

12. A friendly smile can light up a homely face. 

13. “Blood is thicker than water” is another way of saying that 
members of a family are inclined to stick together. 

14. The soundness and honesty of your claim to the estate is 
questioned by the court. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Invictus (in vik tis). Latin for “unconquered.” 


fell (él). Cruel, fierce, deadly. 

Garand~{ gar’ and ).. Rifle ca in the U. S. Army. 

liaison (1é 4 z6n). Intercommunication between military units. 
(First two words from “Poems to Remember.” Next two from 


“I’m a Walky-Talky.”) 


Baker @ Answers in Teacher Edition 
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“Democracy means brotherhood. It means . . . 
Suddenly the voice faltered. What was wrong? 
Had Derby forgotten her carefully rehearsed speech? 


floor before the fire, her eyes 

not on the book on her knees 
but on the red hissing coals. She had 
been staring at the coals for a good 
ten minutes. Her mother on a couch 
near by watched this enigma of a 
daughter. No one could ever guess 
what Derby was thinking about or 
anticipated her next remark. But ob- 
viously something was bothering 
her. 

Her sister Beverly at fourteen used 
to worry about hair-dos, about dance 
partners and taffeta versus velvet. 
Not so Derby. She pondered only 
cosmic questions. Did crime pay? 
Did punishment punish. She worried 
about the state of the world today 
and the state of the world yesterday. 
She had been known to lie awake 
hours trying to figure out how the 
Civil War could have been avoided. 

Suddenly Derby sighed and looked 
up at her mother. Mrs. Bates pre- 
pared for a momentous utterance. 

“Scrump day today, wasn’t it?” 

Her mother laughed. A remark on 
the weather was the last thing she 
had expected. “Lovely,” she said. 
“Simply perfect. I think spring is just 
around the corner.” 

“Yes,” said Derby, “I saw some 
crows .. . while I was watching for 
the school bus.” She sighed. “The 
luckies!” 

Her mother waited patiently for 


D toor sat cross-legged on the 


the next clue to the conversation’s 
destination. Then, “What,” she asked 
suddenly, “is that green spot on your 
cheek?” 

“Nothing.” Derby turned her head 
away. 

“Ts it ink?” 

“Yup.” 

“But Derby, you ought not to put 
green ink on your face. It won't 
come off.” 

Derby gave her a disappointed 
look. “I know it won't come off, I 
scrubbed and scrubbed.” 

“Who put it there?” 

Silence. Then, “I'd rather not say.” 

Mrs. Bates sighed. If Derby chose 
to tell what was wrong she would. 
If she didn’t choose—as she usually 
didn’t — not ‘all the tools a loving 
mother’s wits could employ would 
pry it from her. 

Derby was staring at her history 
book. It was stained and muddy. She 
rubbed it on her trouser leg. Under 
its stains it seemed to be a new book. 

“What happened?” 

“I dropped it on the floor. . . in 
the bus.” 

“But Derby, you’know you ought 
to be more careful.” 

Another disappointed look. Derby 
was usually fanatically careful of her 
books. More silence. Finally, “Mum, 
doesn’t it sometimes seem to you that 
civilization has gone too far?” 

“Why,” she laughed, “I hadn’t no- 
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ticed it. In what way, do you think?” 

Derby considered. “Well, of course 
there are appendicitis operations and 
X-ray. But then there is poison gas. 
And do you know how many people’ 
are killed by automobiles every 
year? Thousands. I think we would 
all be better off if they had never 
been invented.” 

“Oh I don’t know, darling.” Mrs. 
Bates stopped to count the sitches on 
her needle. “I think we would have 
found it pretty hard to live all this 
time out here in the country without 
a car. I would hate to have to walk 
to town every day for food.” 

“I wouldn't,” said Derby sitting up 
sharply. “I would love it. I would like 
to walk to school every single day.” 
Derby spoke with such vehemence 
that her mother realized that they 
were reaching the nub of the prob- 
lem. 

“People used to walk,” Derby went 
on. “John Greenleaf Whittier walked 
to school. Thoreau — He David 
Thoreau, walked to school. She rat- 
tled off the names from her school- 
books as though they were old 
friends. “Louisa May Alcott used to 
walk all the way from Concord to 
Boston just to hear a concert. Can't 
I just try walking to school—this 
scrump spring weather?” 

One thread tied in — that was 
where the weather came from. But 
of course she couldn’t walk to school. 
It was much too far. 

“And I can’t ride Polaris.” 

The question of riding horseback 
to school hau been turned down be- 
fore. She was just stating the problem. 
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“The fact that there could be such 
things as school buses,” she finally ex- 
claimed, “shows how low the human 
race has sunk!” 

And then Mrs. Bates knew that they 
had reached the heart of her daughter's 
problem. 


At that point Beverly and Tack came - 


in. Tack Morrow was almost like a 
member of the family, so long had he 
been patiently following Beverly about. 
He was often like an older brother to 
Derby in giving advice but he claimed 
also an older brother’s right to tease. 

“I resent that slur against my race,” 
he said haughtily. “If you don’t like the 
human race why don’t you go back 
where you came from, swinging from 
trees by your tail or wallowing in’ 
primeval slime?” 


Dexsy, grave as always, stared at 
him. “I was merely, saying that the 
human race would be a lot healthier 
if it walked more instead of going 
places in school buses.” Her scorn was 
obvious. : 

“We used to have lots of fun on the 
school bus,” Beverly said. “Kathie and 
I always sat together and Johnny Fisher 
right behind us.” 

“Didn’t they ever trip you up and 
make you drop your books?” Derby 
asked. 

“Sure,” said Tack. “And then you 
trip them up and make them drop their 
books.” 

“But I don’t like to trip people up 
and I hate to be teased and the air is so 
bad you can’t breathe. All those kids 
from the mill smell terribly. And _ it’s 
so. noisy you can’t study.” 

“I admit,” said Tack, “that the air 
was a bit on the soupy side sometimes, 
but I shouldn’t think that would matter 
to a girl who practically lives in a 
stable.” 

“Exactly,” said Beverly airily. “I am 
surprised that they let you ride in the 
bus with your shoes in the condition 
they usually are.” 

“That's different,” protested Derby. 
“Horses are naturally clean, but kids—” 
She shook her head hopelessly. 

Mrs. Bates sighed. Derby was an in- 
dividualist. She had always found it 
hard to make friends with girls her 
own age. They weren't interested in 
spending afternoons cleaning out stalls, 
or shining bits, or discussing gaits. 
Derby preferred eight-year-old Pippy 
Ingalls down the road or old Mr. Mc- 
Nab the livery stable keeper. 

“By the way,” asked Beverly, “does- 
n't Preston Nesmith ride on your bus? 
He’s cute. I riet him in the dog wagon 
the other night. He looks almost like a 
college boy. 

Derby stared at her sister a minute. 





DWIGHT HUTCHISON 


WIGHT 
HUTCHI- 
SON is a for- 
mer advertising 
writer from 
Marblehead, 
Mass. Always 
telling the exact 
truth to the last 
decimal point 
proved too much for her, she says, so 
she has given up advertising for fic- 
tion. She is the author of Free... 
For Three Months Only, and of two 
career books for girls—Nathalie En- 
ters Advertising, and Nathalie Moves 
Abead. 

Mrs. Hutchison once had a yellow- 
wheeled buggy like the one in this 
story and would give a pretty penny 
for it now with her car put up for 
the duration. She has two daughters, 
and although one loves horses and 
the other is engaged she insists that 
the two girls in “A Girl Likes to Be 
Liked” are not hers. Writers may 
start with the framework of people 
they know, she explains, but they up- 
holster them in all sorts of new 
shapes and materials. 
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“Yes . . . he does,” she answered hesi- 
tantly. “I thought he was nice... . 
once.” Her mother noticed that the 
child’s hand went up to hide the ink 
spot on her cheek as though she had 
just remembered it. “If yeu will ex- 
cuse me,” she said, “I'll go up. I have 
Latin to do.” 

It was a week or so later that Mrs. 
Bates sat at her window watching for 
Derby to come down the road from the 
bus stop. No school-girl trudging along 
with her load of books—only a horse 
and runabout. It came nearer . . . old 
Mr. MacNab and—it was Derby riding 
with him. The girl jumped out almost 
before the horse stopped. 

“Come quick, Mom,” she called up 
the stairs. “The most scrump runabout 
you ever saw. Hurry.” She seemed to 
think it would turn into pumpkin if 
they did not get there fast enough. “It 
just needs a coat of paint. I could do 
that myself.” 

Mr. MacNab greeted her with a grin. 

“Don’t blame me, Mrs. Bates. I’m 
not trying to make a sale. She’s been 
after me for days to find her a run- 
about. This isn’t such a bad little car- 
riage if you are looking for one.” 

“But I'm not. I never thought of 
such a thing. Polaris is a riding ” 
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“The Robinsons used to drive him. 
Mr. MacNab says so. He just needs to 


be reminded about it a little.” 


“We have no harness.” 

“Mr. MacNab has a lot of old harness 
he would be glad to get rid of.” 

“And you don’t know how to drive, 
Derby.” She realized that her argu- 
ments were getting weaker and weaker. 

“He'll teach me. It’s not like automo- 
biles . . . with licenses and things. And 
we'd use no gasoline or tires. I could 
drive you to the village. And then | 
thought maybe, when I can drive all 
right—” 

“That you could drive to school every 
day.” Mrs. Bates smiled at Derby's 
eager face. 

‘Yes. I could leave Polaris with Mr. 
MacNab — the stable is right by the 
school. And no more school bus!” 

The carriage was dirt cheap. They 
went through a thinking-it-over period. 
Mrs. Bates did not like the idea of 
Derby’s giving up the bus, almost the 
only contact she had with her school- 
mates outside of school hours, but she 
finally yielded. Some children were ap- 
parently born to be lone wolves. One 
day the runabout arrived tied onto the 
back of Mr. MacNab’s own carriage. 
Up in the stable yard Derby and Pippy 
Ingalls painted it green to match the 
upholstery, with lemon-yellow wheels. 
It was more beautiful than the Queen 
of Sheba’s chariot. 

From then on it was almost like those 
days when they first got Polaris, when 
Derby had crept down the back stairs 
at dawn to make sure that it was not 
just a dream. They would find her in 
the dark odorous barn, wrapped up in 
an old coat, her bare feet tucked under 
her, staring, adoring. Each morning now 
she was in the barn before breakfast, 
giving the carriage a last dusting off, 
urging Polaris to hurry through his 


oats. 


M RS. BATES at the window watched 
Polaris step down the driveway, tossing 
his head saucily, sniffing the morning 
air. Then at the road he was off in a 
lively trot. Derby sat up high, like Mrs. 
Astor’s coachman, holding the reins as 
Mr. MacNab had taught her, her hair 
blowing in the breezes. The yellow 
wheels sparkled in the sunlight. It was 
a happy sight yet her mother turned 
from the window with a. sigh. Funny 
odd little duck! 

When Derby came home happily she 
could hardly hold Polaris ie, Se " 
were high twit points, his neck a 
lovely ahi He dow out his legs 


wildly, rounding the curve of the drive- 

way, stopping suddenly at the barn 

door, quivering all over with excite- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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. « e CALLING ALL GIRLS! 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


ALLING all girls! There are 
countless opportunities for you 


to serve your country. Some of 


them are less spectacular than others. 
Some require long training. Some. you 
can begin now; others iequire you to 
be older than you are now. But the 
opportunities are there. 


WAACs, WAVES and WAFS 


Perhaps you have set your heart on 
joining one of the armed services which 
are now open to women—the WAACs, 
WAVES or WAFS. To join them you 
must be 21 years old. What are you 
to do in the meantime? That’s simple! 
Select your vocation, and get the proper 
training for it. The auxiliary services for 
women call for women with job train- 
ing. Clerks, machine operators, cooks, 
bakers, dieticians, hygienists, phar- 
macists, telephone operators, telegraph 


operators, accountants, statisticians, li- 


brarians, are just a few of the occu- 
pations which must be filled. gy 
Commanders have filed requests for 
80,000 WAACs for just such positions. 

Your interest in aviation may find 
you aiming at the Women’s Auxilia’ 
Ferrying Squadron. To join you will 
have to be 21, and have 500 certified 
fying hours, and a commercial license 
for operating planes of 200 horsepower 
or more. 


Pick a Goal Now 

The important thing is to pick your 
goal now. Go about, the choice of an 
occupation with the earnest intention 
of finding out just as soon as possible 
what kind of work you can rg best. 
Then measure that work against the 
war needs. ‘The chances are that almost 
any occupation you may select will have 
a war application. Then you must de- 
cide what kind of training it requires. 

There is one thing you can do while 
vou are in school. You can volunteer 
for civilian defense activities which will 
give you valuable experience in the 
very lines of work for which you are 
acquiring further education. If you 
want to be a nurse, you can get Red 
Cross training at once. Investigate vol- 
unteer opportunities! They will help 
your country in this time of need, and 
give you a head start toward your 
chosen work, 

The important thing is to do every- 
thing you can to develop your skills, 
You will find a use for them. If it is 
language, for instance, you may find 
many chances to serve directly, since 


the Navy and other government organ- 
izations are employing women as trans- 
lators. But you will have to ‘learn the 
language first. ; 

Look over the Federal Civil Service 
jobs and remember that you are not 
only entitled to take the same exami- 
nations in practically all fields of service 
as men, but you and others like you 
are being seriously sought for posts not 
traditionally occupied by your sex. Un- 
til recently, women in the Federal Civil 
Service were mostly concentrated in the 
areas of stenographic, clerical and gen- 
eral office work, and numerically the 
greatest demand is still for women 
trained in office skills. But there is con- 
siderable opportunity now for subpro- 
fessional and professional posts, and for 
many technical and scientific positions. 

Librarians may qualify for jobs as 
fingerprint classifiers in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, linguists may 
look forward to positions as translators 
in the Office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Mathematics, chemistry or phys- 
ics majors are needed for woe dr | and 
scientific jobs. So review the Civil Serv- 
ice jobs. Write to the Commission in 
Washington, D. C., and find out what 
your opportunities are to serve in that 
channel.. You may find a goal here that 
you want to strive for. 


Jobs in Industry 


You may want to be one of the eight- 
een people behind the man behind the 
gun. Work in war production may be 
i immediate goal when you finish 

igh school. In the manufacture of ar- 
tillery ammunition, the Women’s Bu- 
reau estimates that women can effi- 
ciently carry on two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the operations involved in 
the manufacture of the various parts, 
as well as over half of the assembly 
operations. There are vast new employ- 
ment opportunities for women in the 
assembly of all types of aircraft, too. 
Basic instruction in school and proper 


ress ssn. 


WATCs (Women’s Auxiliary Training 
Corps) at target practice. Like ROTC, 
they train for future army service. 


training within a factory will fit you 
as a skilled worker in war production. 
That may be where you can serve best. 

Like the many young people around 
you, you need assistance and advice in 
order to choose wisely how you may 
best serve in this necessary all-out war 
effort. So turn to your counsellor in high 
school. He or she is ready and willing 
to help you find the right place for 
your particular qualifications. The right 
person in the right job is the importaht 
thing. 

So find that right job! It is of urgent 
importance. 


Vocational Questions 


et training for a war 
ave to pay a school 


. How can I 
factory job? Do I 
for training? 

A. Most war factories now have train- 
ing programs, and in many cases pay . 
workers while they are learning. You 
should be very careful about signing up 
for some of the courses at commercial 
schools. 

. Are there any’ airplane factory jobs 
which call for skill in sewing? 

A. Yes, there are a great many, some 
of which are really machine jobs, and 
others which call for skill at plying the 


needle. 


Q. I am told that chemistry is one of 
the war needs, but I wonder if the woman 
chemist has any chance to advance? 

A. She has a more difficult time than a 
man in a similar position, but women chem- 
ists are proving so efficient that it is prob- 
able that after the war they will stand a 
fair chance of advancement. 

Q. What chance has a girl to become 
a news photographer on a big daily paper? 

A. Before the war very few women 
were able to make the grade in this highly 
specialized profession. But now, according 
to Editor and Publisher, some women are 
replacing men photographers who have en- 
tered the armed services. Training on the 
job is the only way to break in. 
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The Montgolfier balloon was the 
first to carry living creatures aloft. 


AN dreamed of wings long be- 

fore he found them. Flying has 

been the subject of countless 
legends. The Greeks had their stories of 
Phoebué’ aerial chariot, and of the ill- 
fated flight of Daedalus and Icarus on 
their waxen wings. The Romans had 
Mercury, of the winged helmet and 
sandals. 

The idea of fying began to get out 
of the realm of mythology when Roger 
Bacon, the English friar, turned his 
agile brain to ee of flight in the 
year 1250. Though he invented nothing, 
he described a lighter-than-air craft 
that he thought would fly. The basic 
idea for a workable lighter-than-air craft 
was there. But something was missing. 
There had to be a gas which was lighter 
than air. Over five centuries passed be- 
fore Henry Cavendish, the English 
scientist, discovered hydrogen, which is 
14 times lighter than air. 

The real glory goes to the brothers 
Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier. Before 
a curious and skeptical crowd these 
Frenchmen sent aloft a balloon filled 
with hot air from a tray of coals car- 
ried beneath. It etciiadel the specta- 
tors by rising to a height of more than 
a mile. Two other French brothers, the 
Roberts, soon appeared on the scene. 
They produced a hydrogen-filled bal- 
loon which made a successful flight. 
But peasants thought it a messenger of 
the Devil and attacked it with pitch- 
forks. One spectator of this event was 
Benjamin Franklin, who observed that 
the device would “some day prove serv- 
iceable to the wants of society.” 

In 1783 the Brothers Montgolfier sent 
a sheep, a rooster, and a duck aloft in 
a basket suspended from a_ balloon: 





By Devon Francis 


Pan-American Airways System, 
Formerly Aviation Editor, Associated Press 


These were the first living creatures to 
ascend in a man-made aircraft. The 
King of France declined the invitation 
to be the first man to go aloft. That 
honor went to Pilatre de Rozier, who 


- stayed up for four hours. He pro- 


nounced the “intensely 
thrilling.” 

Jean Pierre Blanchard had another 
idea—a balloon which could be steered. 
He constructed one that looked not un- 
like a modern blimp, and in 1785 soared 
over the English Channel with an 
American passenger, Dr. Jeffries. George 
Washington and other famous Amer- 
icans of the day watched this same 
Blanchard make the first balloon ascen- 
sion from American soil. 

Charles Green, a spectacular English 
aeronaut, constructed a giant balloon 
which carried ten men. With it he made 
an amazing voyage from England to 
Germany in 1863. In this country an 
ingenious’ Yankee, John Wise, was 
astounding Americans about the same 
time with his parachute descents, de- 
flating the balloon by ropes in mid-air. 

Balloonists played a part in the Civil 
War. One of them was T. S. C. Lowe, 
the astronomer, who later had a Cali- 
fornia observatory named for him. 
Ladies of the Confederacy donated silk 
ig in to make the balloon he used 
or observation purposes. 


Powered Flight 


If the balloon proved something of 
a blind alley in aeronautics, at least it 
gave many men actual experience in 
the air and set their minds working of 
ways to improve flight. One of them 
was the power-operated dirigible. Hugh 
Bell made a successful one in England 
in 1850. A year later, Henri Giffard 
flew over Paris with a 144-foot gas bag, 
powered by a 3-horsepower steam en- 
gine attached to a three-bladed pro- 
peller. He achieved a speed of 6 miles 
an hour. Paul Haenlein, a German, first 
used a gas engine for propelling an air- 
craft. Professor Ritchell, an American, 
developed a “sky bicycle,” a small 
ee. with a propeller operated by 
pedals. 

The brilliant young Brazilian, Alberto 
Santos-Dumont, astonished the world 
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New York Public Library 
Thié dirigible with a sail was an idea 
that never got beyond the model. 


when he circled the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris (1901) with a hydrogen-filled 
silk bag, shaped like a fat cigar, be- 
neath which was slung a 16-horsepower 
gas engine attached to a naan 
Santos-Dumont made many refinements 
of the dirigible, but, discouraged by its 
fragility, eventually turned his attention 
to heavier-than-air craft. Meantime his 
success with dirigibles had already been 
surpassed by the German inventor, 
Count von Zeppelin, the same man who 
flew balloons for the U. S. Army in the 
Civil War. In his factory at Friedrichs- 
hafen, Germany, from 1900 to World 
War I, Zeppelin developed a new type 
of dirigible, with rigid framework and 
compartment cells, which has been 
widely used both in war and peace. 


Heavier-than-Air Flight 


Through the centuries adventurous 
men had been pursuing a line of ex- 
egg that would permit them to 
ift themselves off the ground and move 
forward with some application of the 
flight of birds. The first really scientific 
approach to the goal is credited to that 
great artist-engineer and universal gen- 
ius, Leonardo da Vinci. About the time 
Columbus was discovering America, da 
Vinci designed both an “ornithopter’— 
a set of flapping wings attached to the 
human ae stirrups and pulleys— 
and a “heli ” a set of rotating 
wings mounted on a vane, to lift the 
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machine vertically. None of his models 
actually flew. But he left such exact and 
careful drawings that today, more than 
406 years later, models constructed 
according to them have been flown. 

A fundamental advance toward true 
airplane flight was that gf Sir George 
Cayley, an Englishman. He decided 
there must be something to the prin- 
ciple of gliding and soaring which he 
had seen birds use. On the sound 
theory that a wing lifts upward against 
gravity only if air pushes or is pushed 
against it, he constructed a. cardboard 
model of a bird which was really the 
first model airplane. He made many 
model gliders, and finally hit on the 
idea of putting one wing above the 
other. A biplane! Cayley’s coachman 
made a flight in a man-carrying glider. 

Four great pioneers played vital roles 
in developing gliders during the nine- 
teenth century: Otto Lilienthal, a Ger- 
man engineer; Percy Pilcher, an Eng- 
lish sailor; John J. Montgomery, an 
American; and Octave Chanute, born 
in France, who migrated to America 
and became a civil engineer. Lilienthal, 
commonly known as the “Father of 
Gliding,” made over 2,000 successful 
glider flights with curved-wing sections, 
before he was killed in an accident. 
Chanute, strangely, was 64 years old 
when he made his first flight on the 
sand dunes of Lake Michigan. 

At his Michigan camp, Chanute and 
his assistants made*800 glides in one 
year. Data were carefully kept and the 
tules which Chanute formulated were 
of great assistance to the Wright 
Brothers. 

Meanwhile in Dayton, Ohio, Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, two mechanics who 
ran a small bicycle shop, had stumbled 


upon the correct method of controlling 
planes, by an adjustable trailing wing 
edge, which later developed into the 
aileron. The Wrights thought of wre 4 
ing the wings. Tried out on a crude 
box kite, the scheme worked. Their 
early experiments were confined to glid- 
ers. All their experimental gliders were 
biplanes. 

An often overlooked tact about the 
work of the Wright Brothers is their 
debt to other aeronauts for many of the 
important principles which they embod 
ied in their various aircraft. They stud 
ied the reports of European glide: 
enthusiasts and carried on correspond. 
ence with such men as Chanute. When 
the Wrights made their first successful 
glider flight there were two significant 
visitors at their camp, Octave Chanute 
and A. M. Herring, Lilienthal’s associ- 
ate. The two men gave advice freely. 


The First Wind Tunnel 


Though \they may be pictured as. 
simple mechanics, actually the Wright 
brothers had first-rate scientific brains. 
To get the accurate data they needed, 
they invented a device which has been 
of tremendous importance to aviation 
development—the wind tunnel. Orville 
rigged up an 8-foot chamber out of 
boards and placed an electric fan at 
one end. The later success at Kit 
Hawk began in that crude wind tunnel, 
because the brothers were able to cor- 
rect the tables of earlier experimenters. 
Armed with these figures they built 
another glider, a much larger one. It 
had something new—a _ vertical tail 
which wa: supposed to assist in mening 
equilibrium. Wilbur laughingly calle 
it “a dog’s tail that couldn’t wag.” That 
remark was significant, because Orville 
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Louis Bleriot of France built first 
monoplane, flew Channel in 1909. 
Drawing shows arrival in England. 


asked the question, “Why not let it 
wag?” They did, and thus the airplane 
acquired its hinged rudder. The new 
device was a sensational] success. 

The Wright brothers now felt that 
they were ready for powered flight. 
They needed an engine; so they built 
one. The next problem was the pro- 
peller. They made one with san ibad 
better performance than any they had 
made before. 

All sorts of mishaps befell them as 
they reassembled their first airplane at 
Kitty Hawk. Finally four fishermen and 
a Coast Guardsman saw the quivering 
craft take off under the power of its 
32-horsepower motor on December 17, 
1903. That first flight lasted-just twelve 
seconds, but they were twelve seconds 
that shook the world, though the world 
did not know it then. 

In the first decade of this century 
much more powerful engines were de- 
veloped. Other names crowded the 


‘pages of the aviation records. Glenn 


Curtiss, experimenting with light en- 
gines, made several noteworthy flights 
in New York State. Bleriot. the French-, 
man, built the first monoplane and flew 
the Channel in 1909. 

hus aviation grew, each man, each 
nation making his contribution. Despite 
many false starts, and many blind 
alleys, the path eventually became a 
clearly marked highway to the modern 
era of flight. 


Otto Lilienthal, German, “father of 
gliding,” made over 2,000 glider 
flights, crashed fatally in 1896. 
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A Girl Likes to Be Likéd - 


(Continued) 


ment. Pippy—“Pippy the ‘ostler,” Tack 
called him — was always at the barn 
waiting. They unfastened the traces, un- 
buckled the surcingle and Derby led 
Polaris in through the big black door- 
way. Pippy—a skinny little colt in the 
traces—-pulled the light carriage in after 
them. 

“Look, Mum,” Derby would say as 
she came running into the house, “red- 
buds!” Or catkins, or cowslips. She 
had come home by the back woods 
road. The brook, she said, was almost 
flooding. There was a baby rabbit. Or 
she had seen bluebirds. Or, she re- 
ported, she had done all her English, 
reciting aloud the poem they had to 
learn. Or rehearsing the alto of the new 
song. She couldn't have done those 
things on the school bus, could she? 

“How’s the High School Limited?” 
Tack asked one night at dinner. “Still 
roaring in to town at four miles an 
hour?” 

She nodded. 

“No broken shafts, tibias, fernurs? 
Well, so far so good. Polaris is, now 
passing through Mercury but soon it 
enters the constellation of Mars. For 
the next few weeks drive slowly and 
keep to the right. Be sure to have your, 
wheels greased. Think how foolish 
you would look standing at the side of 
the road asking the bus to please take 
you in.” . 


Hex eyes twinkled. “I know some- 
thing funnier,” she said. “For the school 
bus to stand at the side of the road 
asking me to take the kids in.” 

“Huh?” Tack asked. “You mean the 
school bus broke down?” 

“Yes. On the hill. They usually pass 
me just before that. The kids always 
yell when they go by. Polaris acts up 
a little funny, just showing off. Pre- 
tends he is scared. Well, today when 
they went by the bus sounded funny 
and when I got to the hill there it was 
broken down. The kids looked so fool- 
ish. Mr. Anders had the hood up look- 
ing into the engine. He asked me if I 
would send the other bus down for the 
kids and get Jo Turk from the garage 
to come see what was wrong. And then 
he asked me,” she dropped her eyes 
to the tablecloth, “if I would mind 
driving Miss Northrup to school.” 

. the Miss Northrup!” exclaimed 
ack, 

“Don’t be a nut, Tack,” Beverly said. 
“You don’t know her, she’s new.” 

“No, but I knew from Derby’s expres- 
sion that it was the Miss Northrup.” 

“She is the most popular teacher in 


the school. Lately she has been riding 
in the school bus and the kids all fight 
to sit with her, they say. And so I drove 
her to school this morning and what do 
do you think?” 

“She’s one of the wee folk.” 

“She loves horses and used to own 
one. And so hereafter she is going to 
ride with me every day. She thinks it 
is healthier in the open air.” 

Tack was silent for a minute. “And 
what do you think that is going to make 
you, Derby? Not the most popular girl 
in the class. As a matter of fact I should 
think your stock would fall rapidly.” 
For once Tack was serious. 

“I don’t care,” said Derby. “I don’t 
care what they think. It isn’t my fault 
if they are all jealous.” ~ 


One afternoon Derby arrived home 
early, She hurried through her stable 
work, From the window Mrs. Bates 
could see a rush of activity. Pippy ran 
out and emptied a pail and ran back. 
Derby swept a cloud of hay dust out 
the big door. Then she came running 
into the house. 

“Mum, something exciting. The school 
is going to have a special celebration. 
A rally for democracy. They are going 
to have a congressman speak and some- 
one from the army. And they want all 


the pupils to write a paper on What ’ 


Democracy Means to Me. There are 
going to be two prizes. One for boys 
ahd one for girls. And the two that 
win have to read their papers at the 
rally.” 

Why, Duck, what a wonderful idea! 
There is a good editorial in the mom-, 
ing paper te should read.” 

“No, it has to be all our own idea. 
What it means to me.” 

She sat at the desk with a yellow 
pad before her. At the top she printed 
the title in block letters. Then she 
shaded them. Then she drew a border 
around them. Her mother watched. 
Derby scribbled for a while. Then she 
carefully crossed out every word she 
had written, crumpled the paper and 
started again with an elaborately drawn 
border. 

She worked every afternoon and eve- 
ning at her- paper, the dictionary and 
thesaurus handy. “Miss Northrup thinks 
I have a very good chance to win. 
Everyone says Preston Nesmith will win 
the boys’ prize.” And for no obvious 
reason she added, “H’mph.” ; 

Her paper was finished and handed 
in. No one in the family was allowed 
to read it. “They say it is between Ellie 
Miller and May Loomis and me. May 
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Loomis wrote an ode. I don’t think they 
will choose an ode.” 

They didn’t. They chose Derby’s. The 
family made a great fuss over her and 
although she was. obviously pleased she 
belittled the honor. “The president of 
the senior class is going to read the 
Declaration of Independence and Pres- 
ton is a junior and a sophomore is go- 
ing to hold the flag when we pledge 
allegiance, so they had to choose a 
freshman for the girl.” 

Another reason why they chose her 
was her memory. The paper must be 
learned and recited. Kiso there was 
her voice. No one in the back row ever 
missed a syllable when Derby spoke. 
She rehearsed it in the barn. From the 
house Mrs. Bates could hear the child’s 
voice soaring, swooping up and down 
in great flights of oratory. 

“Polaris ‘must be pretty well sold on 
democracy by now,” Tack told her. 
“How about educating us?” 

“You will hear it that night, if you 
come. 

“If we come? With bells on, with 
drums and cymbals. I have talked up 
this rally to one and all. The hall will 
be jammed to hear Derby Bates, the 
girl orateuse.” 

They all drove down together. Tack 
expressed surprise that she wasn’t going 
to drive alone, or with Miss Northrup, 
in the carriage. 

“Don’t tease her tonight,” Mrs. Bates 
said. “We can't have her getting nerv- 
ous and forgetting her speech.” 

“I’m not the least bit nervous,” said 
Derby in a high-pitched voice, “and I 
couldn't possible forget it. I know it 
backward.” 

“Why don’t you say it backward?” 
Tack asked. “It would probably make 
as much sense as Congressman Stover’s 
talk.” 

She left them in the lobby to go 
around to the platform. Not excited? 
Her cheeks were flaming and her eyes 
shone. The front seats were checkered 
with dark blue suits and white dresses. 
Parents were rapidly filling the back~ 
rows; the chorus and speakers were on 
the platform. A large American flag 
hung in the center. of the wall and on 
each side were the flags of the other 
democracies. 


Densy's mother found the exercises 
surprisingly moving. Probably, she 
thought, because of the children’s very 
lack of understanding of the signifi- 
cance of it all, of the meanings behind 
the songs and speeches. “One nation in- 
divisible with liberty and justice for 
all.” What did they know of a life with 
neither liberty nor justice? They sang, 
“And crown our good with brotherhood 
(Concluded on next page) 





from sea to shining sea.” Could any of 
these young things really understand 
the true meaning of brotherhood? 

The congressman spoke for a long 
time and the audience grew restless. 
Then came Miss Derby Bates, whose 
paper on What Democracy Means to 
Me was chosen as the best paper writ- 
ten by any girl in the Washington High 
School. 

Derby walked to the front of the 
platform with the lights full upon her. 
The high platform made her dress look 
shorter. She addressed all the honored 
guests as she had been taught and then 
swung into her speech. 

The sentences rolled out smoothly 
and easily. Her timing was excellent, 
just enough pause, just enough rising 
to climaxes. Each word was given its 
full measure of consonants. 

“Democracy,” she said rising to an- 
other climax, “is more than a political 
term. It is a Faith . . . a Credo 
a Way of Life.” Her pauses and inflec- 
tions put on all the capitals. 

“Democracy means brotherhood . . . 
loving our neighbor as ourself. It means 
‘ ” Suddenly the childish voice 
stopped. She simply stood motionless, 
silent. Mrs. Bates looked up nervously. 
The principal looked at the English 
teacher. Some child giggled. It was 
probably less than a minute but it 
seemed like five before she swallowed 
and went on. 


Bur she wasn’t speaking half so well. 
Something about being — to make 
sacrifices. Her voice had dropped and 
she was hurrying . . . “so that democ- 
racy may survive in the land we love, 
a beacon of hope to those lands where 
the lights have—only temporarily we 
hope—gone out.” 

That was to have been her grand 
finale. That was the part her mother 
had heard ringing out the barn door. 
The dramatic climax. But there was no 
climax as she said it. She hurried 
-thrbugh the words and sat down. 

The audience clapped hard but they 
were looking at one another pityingly. 
Too bad the little girl got stagefright, 
she started out so Well. Preston went 
right through his speech with no hitches 
and he was loudly applauded. 

They sang A Ballad for Americans. 
Carried away with its mp f vigor, the 
audience forgot all about the little girl 
who didn’t do so well. Mrs. Bates was 
trying to see Derby's face but the girl’s 
head hung down. All through the sing- 
ing, the singing which she had practiced 
at home with such gusto, her head 
hung. Then her mother saw one_hand 
go up and wipe a tear out of the corner 
of her eye. 

“My Pumpkin,” Mrs. Bates said, hur- 
trying up to Derby in the crowded noisy 





lobby. “It was Splendid . .. and you 
were very good . . . we are so proud of 
ou. 
: “Nice work, kid,” Tack said clapping 
her on the back. 

“You looked awfully cute,” Beverly 
contributed. 


Dersy had no answer but a mut- 
tered thanks. All the way home she sat 
silent. They talked about the movie 
they had seen last night, about the 
weather and about the funny noise in 
the engine. : 

. In the middle of the night Mrs. Bates 
went down the hall to Derby’s room. 
As soon as she reached the door there 
was silence inside. Derby was a great 


. possum player. She never liked to have 


her privacy invaded and she had a boy’s 
shame at being caught crying. But Mrs. 
Bates went on in. The child must not 
be allowed to magnify a slight mishap 
into a tragedy. Anyone was likely to 
forget her lines. 

“I didn't forget it,” Derby answered, 
trying to make her voice normal. 

“Didn't forget. .. What do you mean? 
Then why.®. .” 

“I just happened to think of some- 
thing, that was all.” She was lying as 
stiff as a stick of wood, to fend off any 
offers of sympathy. 

“Well, Suites, that was a very tunny 
time to think.” 

“I know it was. I don’t know why 
I never happened to think of it before. 
All that time I practiced it—right in the 
barn too. But I never did. Then all of a 
sudden it came to me. The carriage— 
not going in the school bus—driving 
Miss Northrup—it was all those things 
I was talking about. Undemocratic. 
And then I said anyone ought to be 

lad to make sacrifices—and I knew—I 

new I could never be glad to give u 
driving to school in the runabout—bac 
to that old bus I hate so.” She was all 
choked up with sobs. 

Her mother sat silent. God bless the 
little monkey! In the midst of all that 
fine oratory suddenly seeing herself as a 
hypocrite. 

But no one minds your driving in 
your carriage. Miss Northrup enjoys it 
so much it would be a shame to give it 
up. . . Should she say those things to 
the child? No, she mustn’t. Each must 
act according to his conscience. She 
could only kiss the wet cheek good 
night and silently bless her daughter in 
her struggle. 

Monday morning with a tight throat 
Mrs. Bates watc Derby getting 
ready to leave. “I'm going on’ the 
bus, Mum.” It came out very evenly. 
But then she hesitated. “Would you 
mind. . . Polaris isn’t going to under- 
stand .. . would you mind going out 





the 

Mer mother watched her go down the 
road. At the bridge she ped and 
looked back to the barn. She had prob- 
ably heard Polaris stamping. The she 
went on up the hill, trudging slowly, 
loaded down with books. 

That afternoon Mrs. Bates almost 
dreaded to see Derby come home. She 
was dumfounded when Derby burst in 
looking more than pleased with life. 


. “Why, Derby, what has happened?” 


“Nothing. Scrump day, isn’t it?” 

That night Derby and her mother sat 
before the fire. Again Derby’s eyes were 
on the blaze rather than on her books 
but this time there was a slight smile 
to her mouth. 

“Mum, did it ever occur to you that 
if people tease you it means thev like 
you? They don’t bother to tease people 
thev don’t like.” 

“Why no,” Mrs; Bates said. “That 
hadn’t occurred to me. How did you 
happen to think of that?” 

“T didn’t. Someone—someone on the 
bus—told me so today. And naturally 
anyone likes to be liked by people. Es- 
pecially the people that they go to 
school with.” 

“Yes,” her mother said slowly, “I 
guess they do.” 





Reprinted from Woman's Home Com- 
panion by permission of the editor and of 
the author. 


Hi Diddle Diddle 

Mrs. James J. Corbett related this 
story which she said was her husband's 
favorite: In 1892, after Corbett had 
won the heavyweight boxing champion- 
ship from John L. Sullivan, he took his 
father to Steve Brodie’s* restaurant on 
the Bowery. The elder Corbett knew 
that Brodie had bet on Sullivan. 

“This is Steve Brodie,” Jim intro- 
duced. “He’s a famous man, because he 
jumped off the Broo Bridge.” 
a OFF” said his father, 
ih “Anybody could’ve done that. 
I thought he jumped OVER it.” 


Something New 

The st is told of. Edna Mae 
Oliver’s walking into the Hollywood of- 
fice of L. B. Mayer, the “oid and 
asking him, “Notice an new?” 

“Year hat?” Mayer pases 9 

“No, the hat’s six months old,” an- 
swered Miss Oliver, disappointed. 

“Shoes?” 

Miss Oliver shook her head, more 
disappointed than ever. 
“Well, what?” demanded Mayer. 
“Can't you tell? I'm wearing my ga 


mask!” 
Lyons in N. Y. Post 
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SHORT SHOTS 


In Dallas, Texas, they think the good 
neighbor policy is something to shout 
about. When Polytechnic High School, 
of Mexico City, played Crozier Tech 
last month, a group of Crozier students 
united to form a cheering section for 
the visitors. That wasn’t all, either. 
They cheered in Spanish! 





SPORTS 


Did you ever hear of a football prac- 
tice being held up to remove an ele- 
phant from the field? Well, believe it 
or not, it happened every afternoon for 
most of the past three months at Lake- 
view, Oregon, High School. An auto 
wrecker chugged forth and removed an 








He's firing telephone wire at a Zero! 


Tas fighter plane, with its six wing guns spit- 
ting fire, uses up enough copper every minute 
to make several miles of telephone wire. 


That’s the right use for copper right now—and 
it’s the reason why we can’t put up new wire to 
take care of all the extra calls that war demands. 


Right now telephone lines are flooded with 
war calls. When you use the telephone, remember 
to talk as briefly as possible. And it’s a good 
rule these days to use the telephone only when 
you really need to. 


This is one of the ways you can help to do 
your part for your country. 


Bell Telephone System 
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eae ee 
elephant was gged. back to where she 
was 


The elephant was three-ton Sadie, 
the dancing wonder of the Russell Bro- 
thers’ Circus. She was injured when a 
circus truck ran off a road late last 
pogo poi Yb a fractured shoul- 

r tip, bruised jaws, and a pulled le 
pe As the hi school field ier 
the best available ital, poor Sadie 
had to convalesce amid flying pigskins. 

The first scouts to watch Johnny 
Beazley, the Cardinals’ pitching wonder 
who beat the Yankees twice in the 
World Series, were from football, not 
baseball schools. That was back in 1937 
when big John was a 156-pound end 
on the Hume High School eleven in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Elbie Fletcher, crack Pittsburgh Pir- 
ate first baseman, was still a high school 
student when he first went South with 
the Boston Bees in 1934. He had to get 
permission of the Milton, Massachusetts, 
High School principal to make the trip. 

What would you say is the world’s 
record for shooting fouls in basketball? 
About 45 or 50 at most, you'd think. 
Well, hold your hats. The record is 599! 
The proud owner is Bunny Leavitt, of 
Chicago, the foul-shooting specialist. In 
his exhibitions, Bunny often shoots with 
his back to:the basket. 

Among other things, the Anson, Great 
Britain’s new 35,000-ton battleship, 
boasts 18 fully equipped soccer teams. 
One day last month, while steaming 
into a far Northern port, the Anson 
came across a small 500-ton trawler 
(fishing boat), the Whitehorn, which 
has a crew of 34 men. 

Much was the surprise of the mighty 
battleship when the trawler’s flags 
greeted it with this message: “Request 
game of soccer, although we do not 
possess equipment.” The Anson replied, 
Accept,” although the prospect of any 
sort of match appeared dim. Hundreds 
of Ansonites watched the match, while 
only one officer rooted for the White- 
horn. Final score: Whitehorn 8, Anson 
2. In sending the challenge, the White- 
horn failed to mention that in its crew 
were a flock of famous professional and 
amateur players. 

High school football players who like 
to jitterbug would do well to look up 
the University of Connecticut as a fu- 
ture alma mater. J. Orleans Christian, 
the Connecticut coach, has a novel way 
of poe? muscle kinks. On Mon- 
day nights he engages a student orches- 
tra that swings a well-oiled gate. 
He tells his 40-odd players to round 
up their favorite dancing partners and 
truck on down. They always do—for 
two solid hours. 








Under the eyes of some of the Nation's outstanding scientific figures, Marina Prajmovsky and Paul Teschan, 
the two grand prize winners in the 1942 Talent Search, receive their $2,400 Scholarship Awards. 


Would you like to be in this picture 
... next February? 


Would you like to go to Washington next February 
with the firialists in the 1943 Science Talent Search? 
Would you like to meet famous national figures . . 
visit famous places . . . listen to famous scientists? 
Would you like to win a scholarship that might 
help you through college . . . help you continue 
your scientific research . . . help you, perhaps, to 
achieve your life’s ambitions? . 
The opportunity is presented to you right now. 
If you feel you have any unusual scientific ability, 
ask your teacher to enter you in the 1943 Science 
Talent Search. It is sponsored by Science Clubs of 
America and made financially possible by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 


pany. Begin planning your essay now on 
**Science’s Next Great Step Ahead.’ The 1943 
Search closes December 28, 1942. 


There are two Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships of $2,400, eight of $400 cach, and 
several additional scholarships of $100 each to be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. In addi- 
tion, there is for all 40 finalists a five-day all- 
expense-paid trip to Washington to attend the 
Science Talent Institute and to visit the Capital's 
famous landmarks. 

Teachers can secure entry blanks and complete 
details by writing Science Clubs of America, 1719 
N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


© Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











IDGE had no notin of let- 
ting her family know about 
her postponed date with 

Slim. ‘Nothing more had been said 
about the Log Cabin, so she hoped 
they thought she had refused Slim’s 
invitation. She avoided the family 
Friday evening by staying in her 
room and writing letters. 

Saturday morning she was up 
bright and early, but she waited until 
her mother had gone shdpping to 
call Nancy Mayhew. “Look, Nance,” 
she said over the phone, “would it be 
all right if I met Slim at your house 
tonight? You see, my family--” 

Nancy laughed. “I have that 
trouble, too, sometimes. Sure, come 
on over. Some of the gang have 
threatened to drop in for a little rug- 
cuttin’. Maybe you and Slim—” 

“No—er, that is, thanks just the 
same, but we won't stay.” 

Midge heard the front door slam, 
so she cut short her conversation 
with Nancy. She waited a few min- 
utes and then sought out her mother 
in the kitchen. “Mom, I just talked 
to Nancy and she’s having a crowd 
at her house tonight for dancing. I 
thought I'd go over early and help—” 
Midge gulped a glass of water to 
avoiding finishing the sentence. 

“All right,” Mrs. Martin said, por- 
ing over a cookbook. “Now, let’s see, 
one cup of butter, two eggs—all right, 
Midge, but be home by twelve.” 

“Okay.” Midge sighed with relief 
and left the room. 

Her conscience bothered her some, 
but she silenced it with the argument 
that, if her family weren't unreason- 
able, she wouldn’t have to be de- 
ceitful. She was none too happy, 
though, that evening when she met 
Jeff on the stairs as she started to 
Nancy’s. “Well!” he exclaimed, eye- 
ing her best dress. “Stepping out?” 

“Just going over to Nancy's,” she 
replied, brushing past him. 


g™ was already at the Mayhews’ 
and Monk and. Wanda were 
waiting in the car. 

“Look, Slim,” Midge said as they 
walked down the porch steps. “I 
have to be home by twelve.” 


“Oho, Cinderella stuff!” he 
laughed. “Okay, we'll hitch up the 
coach and four anytime you say. 
Sharp outfit you have on, babe!” 


8. THEDAWN PATROL 


“Thanks,” Midge smiled, although 
she wished he wouldn't call her 
“babe.” It was one word she couldn't 
abide. 

When they got into the car, Midge 
thought she smelled whisky, but she 
didn’t say anything. After all, what if 
they had had a drink? She wasn't 
going to be a wet blanket simply be- 
cause she herself didn’t drink. 

The conversation centered around 
other parties Monk, Wanda, and 
Slim had been on. Every once in a 
while Slim would writes #8 and say, 
“You shoulda seen Monk that night!” 

The Log Cabin was a disappoint- 
ment. There were tables with 


checked cloths around a tiny dance 


floor, but the rest of the place looked 
bare. The orchestra was composed of 
only three pieces, and it sounded ter- 
rible. 


Monk slumped in his chair 
with his head on his chest 
and went back to sleep. 


They took a-table in one corner . 


and the waiter asked for their order. 
“Tll have beer,” Wanda led. 
Monk laughed. “As a chaser? What 
a gal! Oh, well, we'll take a trip back 
to the car anytime you say, honey.” 
“What for you, babe?” Slim asked 
Midge. 
“I—I'll*have a coke, please. 
Wanda giggled again and Slim 
said, “Sure that won't be too strong 
for you?” 
‘ “No, I can take it,” Midge smiled, 
joining in the joke as best she could. 
“Okay, three beers and a coke— 
for Cinderella!” Slim winked at the 
waiter. “C'mon, babe, let’s dance,” he 
said, taking Midge’s hand. 


W HEN they. came back to the 
table Monk and Wanda were 
on their second beers. “Hey, you're 
getting ahead of us!” Slim protested, 
gulping his. “Makes me think of the 
night at Jake’s—remember?” 

They were off on another pointless 
story and Midge found her attention 
wandering. She watched a few very 
bad dancers and a couple in the op- 
posite corner, trying to pile matches 
on a fork, but that certainly wasn't 
exciting. 

The evening wore on—with more 
beers and more stories. Wanda 
wanted Monk to go out to the car 
with her, but he insisted on “staying 
putch,” which Slim seemed to think 
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was screamingly funny. Finally, Slim 


offered to “convoy” Wanda, and they 
left Midge at the table-with Monk. 


Midge ‘tried to start a conversa- . 


tion, but Monk slumped in his chair 
with his head hanging over his chest 
and went to sleep. Midge glanced at 
her watch. Twelve o'clock! She 
nudged Monk, intending to ask him 
to help her find Slim, we he only 
mumbled something unintelligible 
and went back to sleep. Midge 
watched the dancers, trying not to 
appear embarrassed. Twelve-thirty! 
She drained her coke glass and 
played with the straws. One o'clock! 

Finally at one-thirty Slim and 
Wanda weaved in, “We have met the 
enemy and conquered him!” Slim 
said, skidding around the table and 
falling into his chair. 

Midge bit her lips. “I have to go 
home, Slim, It’s one-thirty.” 

“Why, the party's jush getting 
shtarted. Whatcha shay we have a 
lil coke, Shinderella?” he blinked 

Midge picked up her pocketbook 
and rose. “I'm sorry, Slim, but I—” 
she stopped short as she saw Jeft 
walk in the door. “Thanks, but you 
needn't bother,” she said, leaving the 
table. 

Jeff watched her as she walked 
toward him. “Looking for someone?” 

“Yes, I-I was supposed to be home 
at—” 

“C'mon,” he said shortly. “Or do 
you want to tell your friends good- 
bye?” . 

Midge glanced back at the table, 
but only Monk was there. Slim and 
Wanda were on the dance floor. “No, 
I—let's go.” . : 

Jeffs car was parked outside. He 
helped her in, but neither of them 
spoke until they were almost home.. 
Then Midge asked, “How did you 
know, Jeff?” 

“Happened to drop by Nancy's 
with some of the gang and someone 
said Slim had been there earlier. I 
guessed the rest.” : 

“Jeff, I wish I'd taken your: ad- 

vice,” Midge said after a moment. “It 
wasn't what I thought it'd be—the 
Log Cabin. And Slim—well, I guess 
I should have listened to you.” 
_ “Maybe it’s better you found out 
tor yourself,” Jeff said, “but you can't 
always depend 6n me to be the 
Dawn Patrol, y’know.” 

“You won't have to,” Midge said 
earnestly. “I know now.” 

Next Issue: No Trespassing? 


Victory Story 
(Concluded) 


remembered what this man and the 
thousands like him were doing to the 
peoples of the world. Then I squeezed 
the trigger. He toppled over.” 

I asked Lieut. Pavlichenko where she 
was going when she left this country. 
“Stalingrad,” she answered. “There are 
more Germans there to be killed.” 

“And what will your rank be when 
you get back?” 

Here the real Liudmilla shone forth 
in all its young glory. “I will go back 
as a commander—if a commander is 
needed; and if the Army needs more 
privates, I will tear off these insignia 
of rank and be a private.” 


37 





NO ISSUE 
NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of 
Scholastic next week. because 
of the Thanksgiving holiday. 


This break in our regular 
weekly schedule does not de- 
prive subscribers of their full 
quota of issues for the semes- 
ter. Subscribers will receive 16 
issues, as promised. 

















SIRs: 


wit’s end! What can I do? 


DEAR J. M.: 
Your symptoms are unmistakably 
those of a man suffering from subu- 
cula strangulatio, or what we call 
quite untechnically, “shrunk collar.” 
We’ve heard psychoses similar to 
yours. In every case a cure has been 
effected by an immediate switch to 


labeled, which means the fabric can- 
not possibly shrink more ‘than a 
measly 1%. 

And Arrow Shirts not only relieve 
the pressure on your gullet (hence 


Every night I dream little imps are 
drawing nooses around my neck — 
tighter, tighter, tighter! I am at my 


J. M. 


Arrow Shirts. They are Sanfcrized- ~ 


Open letter to the man 
with the nightmares 


( Recently we got the following frantic note :) 







on your subconscious) but bolster 
your spirit immeasurably with their 
good looks. 

Your condition is nothing to tam- 
per with, J. M. We prescribe liberal 
doses of Arrow Shirts, white or pat- 
terned (and perhaps an Arrow Tie to 
go with them). It’s a sure cure for 
your psychosis, because every Arrow 
Shirt bears the Sanforized label. 

Don’t go to your druggist, but run 
like anything to your Arrow dealer. 
He has the new Arrow Shirts in your 
favorite collar styles. $2.25 up. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


—> 
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TIES . HANDKERCHIEFS - UNDERWEAR ~- SPORTS SHIRTS 
* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS « 











10 TREAT 


4 TEEN-AGE” 
SKIN 


Don't risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 35 successful years. 
Only 30¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generovs somple, write “postcard to 


PO B.4 aE 8 














Parliamentary Law Dramatized 


Tells why, when and what fo say. 90 pp. 50c. 
The Personality Press, University Place, Lincoln, Neb. 


You'll 
Want 
To Read 


BOY DATES 
GIRL 


The new BOY dates GIRL book by Gay 
Head (revised edition—just off the press) 
ives you all the answers and lots of fun 
sides . . . at the cost of 2 sundaes... . 
or less! 64 pages—illustrated vic 
10 or more cost only 25¢ each through your teacher 




















WAR FOR FREEDOM 


Know all the facts about the war and the 
stories behind it with this new 64-page 
war atlas and handbook. 17 large maps— C 
25 war photos—a real buy at 

5 or more... 15¢ ea. 15 of more ONLY 10c ea. 





BIB AND TUCK STORIES 


You'll get many a laugh reading the 19 
stories by Gay Head in this new book. 
The adventures of two junior high school C 
students in school and out. 64 pages 


ONLY 15¢ each in orders of 10 or more 





Send cash, money order or check for your copies 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Division of Scholastic Publicati 


Publishers of 
SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








LAUGHS} 


You Shred It, Wheat! 


If you think you know slang, try this 
on your slangola. It’s taken from the 
Gazette, Fort Dix (N. J.) newspaper: 

“One morning a corpuscle with blitz- 
krieg rating nabbed me and a couple of 
other croots and shoved us on the 
bubble-dancing detail. He copped a 
Sunday, caught us on the down draft 
while we were doing blanket detail and 
sent us off to the ptomaine domain long 
before the bugler thought about snatch- 
ing his misery pipes.” 

Give up? Well, here’s the translation, 
provided by This Week magazine: 

“One morning a corporal who had 
got a quick promotion nabbed me and 
a couple of other draftees and put us 
on the kitchen-police detail. He ee 
in without warning, caught us loafing 
while we were doing blanket detail and 
sent us off to the mess hall long before 
the bugler thought about blowing his 
bugle.” 


It Was Serious - 


comedian, was 


Reginald Denny, 
Somerset 


praising his compatriot, 
Maugham, playwright. 

“Maugham’s work is always unex- 
pected, biting and rather funny. In 
fact,” said Denny, “it reminds me of a 
story. 

“The Bing family was off to Miami 
for a week, and Mrs. Bing insisted on 
taking along three big kit ae half a 
dozen suitcases and nine trunks. 

“I wish we'd brought the grand 
piano, too,’ Bing said when they got 
to the station. 

“That's not funny,’ said Mrs. Bing. 

“Tm not trying to be funny. I left 
the tickets on it.’” 


See Here, Private H. , the best. 
seller written by a » is full of 
“jeep” stories. Here’s one of the best: 

A promising young j on sen 
duty oes being quedo by a 7 
geant of the guard. 

“Suppose you saw a battleship com. 
ing across that drill field over there, 

at would you do?” 

The sentry thought furiously. The 
answer didn’t come. 

“What would you do?” the’ sergeant 
insisted. : 

A light came into the sentry’s eyes. 
“I'd torpedo the thing and sink it.” 

The sergeant payee “Where would 
you get a torpedo?” he demanded. 

The guard smiled brightly. “The 
same place you got that battleship.” 


Pain in the Neck 


Uncle: “I'm sorry you aren't enthusi- 
astic about your gift. Remember, | 
asked you whether you like a large 
check or a small one.” 

Nephew: “Yes, Uncle, but I didn’t 
know you were talking about neckties.” 


Marked Man 


Young Man: “Now that you know 
I am going to marry Alice, Doctor, there 
is one thing I would like to get off my 
chest.” 

Doctor: “Go on—You know you cana 
tell me anything. What is it?” 

Young Man: “A tattooed heart with 
the name Anne on it.” 


Wrong Order 


Movie Star: “I'm looking for a nurse 
for my children.” 

Employment Agent: “Didn't I send 
you one last week?” 

Movie Star: “Yes.” 

Employment Agent: “Well, madam, 
according to the report, you need a 
lion-tamer, not a nurse.” 














Skyline, North American Aviation, Inc. 


By Dennis McCarthy | 
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high school students, as we have 
said more than once in these 
pages, is an important guide to the 


|e public opinion of American 


future, and deserves to be more thor- - 


oughly studied. 

Now Fortune, a great magazine of 
business, has recognized this need. 
Its monthly “Fortune Survey” is con- 
ducted by the same methods of sta- 
tistical sampling of selected indi- 
viduals that have made it so reliable 
in forecasting elections. The Novem- 
ber Fortune devotes its survey to the 
first of a series of important U. S. 
population groups—a cross-section of 
the nearly 10 million high school stu- 
dents of America. 

And, says Fortune to its adult 
readers, better avoid “the snap judg- 
ment that a kid is a kid with a kid's 
ideas.” Young people join more 
unanimously than their elders in the 
things they believe in. They have 
fewer doubts and they give the an- 
swer “don’t know” much less often 
than adults, 

All right, what do they believe? 
We don't have room for more than 
a very few quotations from the sur- 
vey. But get a copy from your library 
and read it yourself. 

If they had to give up just one im- 
portant privilege in a democracy, 
46% would be least willing to give 
up freedom of speech; 36.5%, free- 
dom of religion. These two are far in 
the lead as the most precious of our 
Constitutional rights. On the other 
hand, 59.8% would be most willing 
to give up such a material privilege 
as “the right to earn more than $3000 
a year if you can.” 

When the war is over, 77.6% of 
the students believe the Government 
should make sure there are jobs for 
everyone who wants to work, even 
though this means bigger taxes, 
while 18.2% believe it should not. 


What's on Your Mind? 





Asked whether they'd refuse to 
work side by side on a job in equal 
positions with minority groups such 
as Negroes, Jews, Chinese, Catholics, 
Protestants, Irish, Swedes, etc., 69% 
said it made no difference, as against 
384.5% who would discriminate 
against one or more of these groups. 

On the war, 70.7% believe we are 
fighting primarily for freedom, 
democracy, and American ideals; 
17.3% to protect our country- against 
Hitler and Japan; and only 18% 
think we are really fighting for 
power, territory, money interests, or 
the British Empire. 

And for the peace settlement, 
82.1% want to see the policy fol- 
lowed of forming a new league or 
association of all the nations of the 
world, with the United States taking 
an active part in it, though perhaps 
forming no actual ties with any other 
country. Only 8.1% took the isola- 
tionist position of having as little as 
possible to do with Europe or Asia. 
The proportion of young people fa- 
voring United States leadership in 
organizing the world for peace was 
distinctly higher than that of adults 
questioned on the same points in a 
survey last April. 

On the whole, we think the stu- 
dents make a remarkably consistent 
and creditable showing for construc- 
tive, progressive policies and ideas. 

But lest you should get too much 
of a swelled head, we regret to re- 
port that Fortune found your knowl- 
edge of current events extremely 
sketchy, as tested by answers to cer- 


tain simple questions. Only 19.4% of | 


all students were rated “well in- 
formed”; 42.4% “poorly informed”; 
and 38.2% “uninformed.” What's 
more, the boys did better than the 
girls. To the wise, we hardly need 
to say, “If you want to be well in- 
formed, read Scholastic every week.” 
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Having Lamps de 
Pass them on™ \ 














That was the great phi- 
losopher’s way of urging 
those gifted with knowl- 
edge and experience to 
pass them along to the 


- younger generation. 


Modern fathers: can do 
even more than that for 


their children. 


Through life insurance 
they can make their pro- 
tective presence felt even 
if they fail to - survive 
their sons and daughters 
—by providing dollars 


when they are needed 


most. : 


















In Action for America 
ON A 65,000-MILE FRONT 


A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today serves more 
than 65,000 miles of highway routes—miles lined 
with the grandest scenery that ever gladdened the eyes 
of a nation fighting for life. 
Scenery—in wartime? Emphatically! Eye-filling, soul- 
satisfying scenery! Rugged cliffs made of smelters and 
stacks . . . white cataracts from the spillways of power 
dams . . . man-made canyons of iron ore . . . mountains 
of new-harvested grain .. . harbors bustling with ships 
. . - Clouds of planes in V-formation. Most thrilling of 
all are the endless ranks of fighting men pouring into 
military centers, by highway, from every city, town and 
farm community of America. 

The highways have never worked so hard or so effec- 


tively as they now work to guard the nation’s life. 
Doing their share of this job, Greyhound buses today 
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carry a half more passengers than ever before... and 
the great majority of these people are im uniform, 
in war production or in other essential occupations. 
To do the job more efficiently, buses have eliminated all 
services not strictly essential . . . all “specials,” “limiteds,” 
and sightseeing services are out for the duration. Oper- 
ating speed is sharply reduced to conform with the 
rubber-saving program of O. D. T. 


Every American who travels can help Greyhound better 
serve America now, this winter—by avoiding tips at 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s—and by confining 
necessary trips to the mid-week days. . 

You've been fine about accepting wartime travel 
inconveniences with a smile. Please keep it up... 
to. help keep motor buses in action for America! 








